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1. INTRODUCTION 

Unique air-sea interaction measurements were made in 
Hurricanes Bonnie and Danielle in 1998 and Hurricanes 
Bret, Dennis and Floyd in 1999 which illustrate the ocean's 
modulation of hurricane intensity change in several 
interesting ways. i.e. by 1) cessation of intensification due 
to a storm-induced decrease in SST and ocean heat potential 
as defined by Leipper and Volgenau (1972). 2) reduction of 
intensification rate due to cold wake effects from a previous 
storm and 3) enhancement of intensification rate due to 
increased ocean heat potential from pre-existing warm 
ocean eddies. The objective of this study is to better 
understand properties of the air-sea interface that can lead 
to changes in atmospheric boundary layer and ocean mixed 
layer structure, which in turn can lead to inner core 
intensity change as well as outer wind structure changes 
This study will address the first of these cases- Hurricane 
Bonnie (1998). 

2. DISCUSSION- HURRICANE BONNIE (1998) 
EXPERIMENT 

On 24 Aug. 1998 an air-sea interaction experiment 
was flown into Hurricane Bonnie. The radar structure (Fig. 
1) shows a highly asymmetric distribution of 
precipitation, the result of moderate environmental shear 
over the system (measured by GPS dropsondes). Two 
convective cells in the northeast quadrant al a 40 km radius 
make up the inner eyewall. while the secondary rainhand in 
the northeast quadrant at a radius of about 90 km constitute- 
the remainder of the precipitation structure, which is 
stratiform in nature. 

Measurements were made of the two-dimensional 
ocean surface wave spectrum, surface wind speed, wind and 
thermodynamic profiles in the atmospheric boundary layer 
and temperature profiles in the ocean mixed layer using, 
respectively, the Scanning Radar Altimeter. Stepped 
Frequency Microwave Radiometer (SFMR). GPS dropsondes 
and Airborne Expendable Bathythermographs (AXBTs). In 
addition to a background swell component, the SRA 
measured a primary, storm-induced swell, shown in Fig I 
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Fig I. Radar composite of Hurricane Bonnie with grey shading at 
26. 35 and 41 dBZ levels. "Streamlines' representing primary swell 
direction from the SRA are overlaid together with contours of swell 
significant wave height (dashed) and wave steepness (solid) 

with a peak significant wave height of 9-10 m in the 
northeast quadrant extending from 50-150 km radius (just 
outward from the eyewall and across the principal 
rainhand). and coincident with the surface wind maximum. 
Fig I also shows thai the region of growing waves 
(maximum wave height gradient) is coincident with the 
region of maximum wave steepness. 

Fig. 2 shows that the region of minimum SST (about 
26. 2C) is located in the southeast quadrant of the storm at a 
radius of about 150 km from the storm center, or about 2 
times the radius of maximum winds (Rmax). This region is 
coincident with the region of maximum wave steepness and 
wave growth shown in Fig. I. The maximum MLDs are 
located in the northeast quadrant coincident with the region 
ol maximum swell significant wave height (ranging from 
l-2Rmax). These observations suggest a strong linkage 
between the ocean swell field and mixing processes 
determining MLD deepening rates and rates of mixed layer 
temperature decrease. We hypothesize that the swell field 
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Fig. 2. Objective analysis of AXBT's in Bonnie on 24 Aug showing 
SST (grey scale on right), mixed layer depth (MLD) in solid contours 
every 5 m and storm track (solid line with open circles). 

may possibly modulate shear processes at the base of the 
mixed layer and recently measured in Hurricane Dennis 
(1999) using new 'float' technology (D'Asaro and Black, 
2000). Coupled air-sea interactions in Bonnie are discussed 
further in Cook, et al. (2000). Parameterization of these 
wave effects on mixing processes, and the resulting 
changes in surface flux estimates, is a key objective of this 
research. 

3. INTENSITY CHANGE ASSESSMENT 

The experiment in Bonnie was conducted 36 hours 
after cessation of rapid deepening (approximately 1200 
UTC. 23 Aug). This corresponded to a change in storm 
structure from a relatively symmetric, inlensely-convective 
system to an asymmetric, stratiform system (Fig. 1). The 
time series in Fig. 3 (top panel) indicates a leveling-off of 
minimum surface pressure (Pmin). an increase in the outer 
wind maximum associated with the principal band and a 
decrease in the inner wind maximum associated with the 
eyewall during the 36-hour period prior to the experiment. 
Concurrently, their respective wind radii increased (Fig. 
3, middle panel) following a decrease in storm speed to 4 
m/s at 1200 UTC, 23 Aug and a resulting SST minimum al 
0000 UTC. 24 Aug (Fig. 3, lower panel). We hypothesize 
that a decrease in the storms' forward motion, induced by 
environmental ridging north of the storm on the 23rd. 
resulted in the maximum ocean upwelling zone migrating 
under the eyewall near Rmax, enhancing the mixing at the 
base of the mixed layer, and rapidly cooling the SSTs close 
to the storm center, which in turn lowered parcel theta-c 
values, reducing eyewall buoyancy and convectivc 
intensity. This weakening of the convection by reduced 
SSTs appears to have allowed the moderate shear over 
Bonnie to effect a permanent change is storm structure, 
resulting in a near steady-state, stratiform system for the 
ensuing 2 days, until landfall on the 26th. 
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Fig. 3. Time series of intensity and size parameters for Bonnie 
together with translation speed and SST. 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 

It is an important international priority to improve 
the forecasts of surface windfield, intensity, structure 
and storm surge in landfalling Tropical Cyclones (TCs) in 
order to successfully mitigate the detrimental physical 
impacts associated with these storms. Coastal 
population growth in the U.S. of 4-5% per year, is 
outpacing the historic 1-2% per year rate of 
improvement in official hurricane track predictions. 
While specific track prediction models have indicated a 
1 5-20% improvement over the past 2-3 years, very little 
skill has been shown in the prediction of intensity 
change or windfield distribution(Neumann et al. 1997). 
For this reason, the average length of coastline warned 
per storm, about 570 km, has not changed much over 
the past decade, nor has the average overwarning 
percentage, about 75%. However, the average 
preparation costs have increased eight-fold in the past 
7 years from $50M per storm in 1989 (Sheets 1990) to 
an estimated $300M per storm in 1996, or about $1M per 
mile of coastline warned (Jarrell et al 1992; Neumann et 
al 1997). The increasing potential for severe loss of life 
as coastal populations soar, and potential monetary 
losses of tens of billions of dollars requires that greater 
effort be directed to understanding all physical 
processes which play an important role in modulating 
hurricane windfields and storm surge at landfall. 

A major source of difficulty in past efforts to predict 
hurricane intensity, windfields and storm surge at 
landfall has been the inability to measure the surface 
windfield directly and the inability to predict how it 
changes in response to external and internal 
forcing.The surface windfield must presently be 
estimated from a synthesis of scattered surface ship 
and/or buoy observations and aircraft measurements at 
1.5 km to 3.0 km altitude (Powell 1980; Powell et al. 
1996;Powell and . Houston 1996). This task is 
complicated by variations with height of the storm's 
structure, such as the change with height of storm- 
relative flow due to environmental wind shear and to the 
variable outward tilt of the wind maximum with height. 

2. BACKGROUND 

We suggest that changes in the TC intensity and 
windfield will be brought about by (1) changes in the 
large-scale environmental conditions, (2) changes in the 
underlying boundary and/or (3) naturally-evolving 
internal dynamics. In this paper, we focus discussion on 
2) above. One factor affecting hurricanes at landfall is 
the impact of upper ocean features offshore from the U. 
S. coastline and the degree to which they modulate TC- 
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induced cooling of the upper ocean mixed layer. Direct 
linkages between TC intensity change and observed air- 
sea changes have been difficult to make due to the 
multiplicity of factors, above. In addition, detailed 
oceanographic and surrounding environmental 
observations in the atmosphere have been generally 
lacking from which to make comparisons. Innovative 
use of new observing technologies, mixing mobile 
observing in-situ platforms, such as drifting buoy arrays 
and airborne instrumentation, with new satellite 
observing platforms, are enabling critical features of air- 
sea and environmental interactions to be measured for 
the first time. 

As TCs approach the U. S. mainland they often 
encounter warm ocean features such as the Gulf 
Stream, Florida Current, Gulf Loop Current and Gulf of 
Mexico warm eddies. Several cases suggesting a 
strong role of air-sea interaction processes on TC 
intensity changes have occurred in recent years, many 
of which have been landfalling situations. One 
especially significant case was Hurricane Andrew 
(1992), which gained strength as it passed over the Gulf 
Stream just before landfall on South Florida (Willoughby 
and Black, 1996). 

Elsewhere in this volume, Shay, et al (1998) 
describe an innovative use of basin-wide climatology 
and TOPEX/Poseidon satellite measurements of geoid 
anomalies to observe these features, which are deep 
reservoirs of heat and moisture available to significantly 
intensify landfalling TCs, such as appeared to occur in 
Hurricane Opal (1995). Cold oceanic features along the 
shelf zone may also be encountered by TCs just before 
landfall which may act as an energy sink and weaken 
the storms just before landfall. Xie et al(1998) make 
innovative use of NOAA polar orbiting AVHRR satellite 
imagery to observe this situation in the case of 
Hurricane Fran, 1996. 

The interpretation of a TCs intensity change as it 
approaches landfall is frequently complicated by trough 
interaction and oceanic structure change occurring 
simultaneously. Elsewhere in this volume, Bosart, et al 
(1998) describe an innovative use of GOES-8 high 
density water vapor winds to observe an approaching 
trough interact with Hurricane Opal. 

3. THE RECORD HURRICANE SEASONS OF 1 995-96 

In over half of the 32 storms that occurred during 
the 1995 and 1996 hurricane seasons, significant 
intensity changes were associated with storm 
translation over SST boundaries, which were either pre- 
existing or created by previous storms. Many of these 
storms also experienced interactions with mid-latitude 
troughs during the same time period and has made it 
difficult to partition the physical processes responsible 
for the observed intensity changes. This section seeks 


to suggest a link, in selected storms, between changes 
in air-sea interaction processes and observed intensity 
changes. 

In order to obtain some insight into this process, 10 
cases were identified as 1) undergoing significant 
changes in air-sea fluxes due to changes in the SST 
field over which they moved and 2) having observations 
available to document a) the intensity change and b) the 
SST change. In 1995, these were Felix, Luis, Marilyn, 
Opal and Roxanne. In 1996, these were Bertha, 
Edouard, Hortense, Fran and Josephine. 

Mobile drifting buoy arrays, provided by the 
National Data Buoy Center (NDBC) and described in The 
National Drifting Buoy Deployment Plan (Office of the 
Federal Coordinator, Silver Spring, MD), were deployed 
to adaptively sample 3 of these cases of suspected 
strong ocean interaction: Luis and Marilyn in 1995 and 
Fran in 1996. An array of 3 Wind Speed/ Direction (WSD) 
buoys and 7 CMOD mini-drifting buoys were deployed by 
WC-130Air Force Reserve (AFRES) aircraft 550 km 
ahead of Hurricane Luis. The deployment was repeated 
in the same area for Marilyn 10 days later where a mix of 
3 WSD's and 8 CMOD's were deployed. An additional 
deployment of 35 AXBT's and 3 CMOD's was conducted 
from a NOAA WP-3D as Marilyn passed over the pre- 
storm array, providing an unprecedented array of 16 
working buoy platforms from which detailed surface 
wind, pressure, SST and ocean mixed layer depth fields 
were constructed. The buoy data, together with AVHRR 
images and FNMOC SST anomaly charts, showed a 4C 
decrease in SST's, resulting from Luis, which itself 
subsequently weakened as it uncovered the cold wake 
left by Felix one week earlier. Marilyn subsequently 
crossed Luis' wake at the time convection and 
attendant surface winds weakened, while at the same 
time, further enhancing the SST cooling created by Luis 
and Felix. 

In 1995, two storms became quasi-stationary for 
several days: Felix, offshore from the Gulf Stream, and 
Roxanne, in the Bay of Campeche. Felix and Roxanne 
executed slow loops in their respective regions over 
several days generating SST changes on the order of 3- 
4°C. This created deep, cold SST pools due to sustained 
intense upward mixing of subsurface water. Both storms 
subsequently weakened as convective cloud 
development declined dramatically. 

In 1996, 3 WSD's were deployed 300 km ahead of 
Fran, just seaward of the Gulf Stream, and adjacent to 
an offshore NDBC moored buoy. Together these data 
provided enhanced surface wind and pressure 
fields.Together with AVHRR images, these data also 
showed that Fran created a well-defined 2°C cold wake 
which was interrupted by passage over the Gulf Stream. 
Fran deepened after emerging from the cold wake 
created by Edouard five days earlier and then weakened 
as it approached the warm Gulf Stream. This 
corresponded to the advection toward the storm's inner 
core of cool, dry air, associated with a deep mid-latitude 
trough. In addition, winds ahead of the storm uncovered 
and amplified a cold shelf eddy on the shoreward side of 
the 'Charleston Bump' (Xie et al., 1998). A 5°C SST 
decrease resulted there which may have also played a 
role in the storm's weakening. This behavior contrasted 
markedly with the behavior of Hurricanes Andrew 


(1992), Jerry (1995) and Bertha (1996), which all 
intensified just before landfall as they moved over the 
Gulf Stream. 

Also in 1996, Hortense deepened after crossing the 
cold wake left by Fran ten days earlier. Hortense 
crossed then paralleled the wake left by Edouard two 
weeks earlier. After uncovering the cold water in the 
wake just below the surface, Hortense weakened. 

It is our conviction that complex air-sea 
interactions such as those that occurred during the 
1995 and 1996 seasons need to be better understood 
through improved observational efforts if the hurricane 
intensity change problem is ever to be understood. 
Better observations are required of pre-existing ocean 
feature structure, ocean response to hurricanes, 
subsequent cold wake evolution and impact on following 
storms and air-sea flux processes in the hurricane 
boundary layer. A first step in this direction was taken 
during the 1997 season in Hurricanes Guillermo (EPAC) 
and Erika (Atlantic) where new GPS dropsondes were 
first deployed in quantity within the storms' inner core 
and subsequently deployed in conjunction with AXBT's. 
In this way, both atmospheric and oceanic 
boundary/mixed layer structure were simultaneously 
measured. 

4. HURRICANE OPAL 

Hurricane Opal represented the classic dilemma to 
forecasters in attempting to assess TC intensity 
change. An upper trough was approaching Opal as it 
entered the warm Gulf of Mexico. This is illustrated 
schematically in Fig. 1 . The question was how would the 
trough effect intensity change and how would air-sea 
interaction effects modulate this interaction. Even in 
hindsight, this is a difficult question to answer. 
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Figure 1. Schematic showing upper trough and jetstreak 
positions (dashed streamlines and elongated shading, 
respectively) relative to Opal about 1200 GMT, 3 
October, 1995. Opal's track (dotted line) and 
approximate eddy location (oval-shaped shading) based 
on Topex/Poseidon are also shown. 
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Figure 2. Ocean feature analysis for 26 September, 
1995 showing spot SST values (°C) and Loop 
Current/eddy complex in central Gulf. 
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Figure 3. SST analysis (°C) for 8 October, 1995. Shading 
is for SST<26°C. Dashed lines show estimated Loop 
Current and Eddy Aggie locations. Solid line is Opal's 
track with closed circles for 00 GMT positions, open 
circles for 12 GMT locations and tics for 6-hourly 
positions. 

However, Bosart, et al (1998) produce a convincing 
argument, using high-density water vapor winds to 
analyze the details of the upper troposphere interaction, 
to show that a jet streak associated with the trough 
produced and enhancement of the divergence over the 
storm just before rapid deepening commenced near 
1800 GMT, 3 October. The work of Shay, et al (1998) 


show that just after this time, the storm passed over a 
warm Gulf of Mexico eddy, dubbed "Eddy Aggie" by 
oceanographers. Using sea surface height anomalies 
from TOPEX/Poseidon measurements and an 
innovative new technique to infer mixed layer depth, 
they calculate the change in ocean mixed layer heat 
potential. Their results show a large change in mixed 
layer heat content and contend that the fluxes into Opal 
had to be enhanced during its passage over the eddy. 

This feature was well known to oceanographers, 
who had been following its pinching-off process from the 
Loop Current since late Spring using the TOPEX data 
and AVHRR poiar-orbiting satellite data. But the feature 
was largely unknown to hurricane forecasters since it 
did not appear in summertime SST analyses. Only in an 
ocean feature analysis (courtesy Jennifer Clark, 
formerly NESDIS), was the LOOP Current/Eddy Aggie 
complex discerned prior to Opal's passage over the 
Gulf. Shown in Fig. 2, this analysis represents features 
faintly visible in AVHRR images from 26 September, one 
week prior to Opal's passage over the eddy. This 
product was discontinued by NOAA at the end of 
September. 

An SST analysis performed at NHC (courtesy Mike 
Hopkins) on October 8, 4 days after Opal's eddy 
passage, shows (Fig. 3) the pattern of cooling caused 
by the storm off the Yucatan coast, southwest of the 
eddy and around the northeast perimeter of the eddy. 
The Loop Current and eddy locations in Fig 3 were 
estimated from a combination of the TOPEX data and an 
interpolation between Fig. 2 and the first images of the 
eddy/Loop Current complex in late November (Fig. 4). 
Note, from the analysis that no significant surface 
cooling occurred in the area of the eddy. Yet, the 
analysis of Shay et al (1 998) show that a large change in 
the ocean upper layer heat content took place. 
Therefore, large fluxes of heat and moisture had to 
occur as the storm passed over this eddy. This 
evidence shows that a deep reservoir of warm ocean 
water can supply almost infinite amounts of heat energy 
without themselves being depleted. 
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Figure 4. AVHRR image of Eddy Aggie courtesy of LSU 
Coastal Studies Institute, Earth Scan Laboratory for 26 
November, 1995. Opal's position at 3-h intervals are 
shown by open circles. 
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Figure 5. Time series of minimum surface pressure, 
together with SST along Opal's track before (September 
26) and after (October 8) storm passage. 

Fig 5 together with Fig 3 show that the storm center 
moves into the eddy just after rapid deepening has 
commenced, most likely triggered by the enhanced 
trough-induced upper divergence. By 1200 GMT, 4 
October, the trough s enhanced divergence is gone, but 
the rapid deepening still continues because of the 
enhanced surface fluxes over the eddy. The fluxes are 
immediately cut off as the storm exits the eddy by 1 200 
GMT, 4 October and moves into the storm 9 cooled water. 
Convection quickly dies out and rapid filling 
commences. 

One is tempted to conclude, that given the proper 
observations, this type of intensity change scenario 
could be diagnosed ahead of time. However, one other 
factor to be noted based on analysis of SSM/I 85-GHz 
images, is that a concentric eyewall cycle was 
occurring, apparently triggered by the trough interaction 
(Willoughby and Black, 1996; Willoughby et al 1982) 
such that the inner eye had shrunk to the point of 
dissipation by 1300 GMT, 4 October, just as the cold 
water effect might have resulted in filling. Perhaps the 
cold SSTs prevented a further contraction of the outer 
concentric ring of convection and limited any 
subsequent deepening prior to landfall. Certainly, the 
issue of the relative role on intensity change of trough 
interaction, air-sea interaction and internal dynamics 
deserves considerable further research through 
enhanced observational efforts. 

5. HURRICANE COLD WAKE PRODUCTION AND 
STORM ASYMMETRIC STRUCTURE 

The extent and magnitude of the cold SST region 
produced by hurricanes has been shown (Black, 1983; 
Black and Shay, 1995) to be a crescent-shaped region 
with maximum SST decrease located in the right-rear 
quadrant. Maximum cooling ranges from 1.5-6°C, 
depending on the speed of motion of the storm and the 
underlying mixed layer structure. The radial extent of 
maximum cooling was shown to range from the radius of 
maximum winds outward to 2.5 times the radius of 
maximum winds (Rmax)- The pattern is a consequence 
and mixing, upwelling and horizontal advection, with 
strongest cooling in the right-rear quadrant a 
consequence of combined upwelling and mixing 


processes. Beyond 2.5 Rmax. tne pattern is modulated 
by internal inertia-gravity waves. These conclusions 
were based on hundreds of AXBT observations in 
dozens of storms over a 20-year period from 1971 to 
1991. 

Of relevance to the present discussion is the 
inference that the cooling pattern can be strongly 
modulated by pre-existing oceanic features. The extent 
of this modulation depends on the oceanic structure of 
the feature and the speed of the storm. 

In the case of Opal's passage over Eddy Aggie and 
the Loop Current, its forward speed accelerated from 
nearly stationary on 2 October to over 10 m s' 1 by 
landfall on 4 October. The effect of the eddy on the 
storm and vice versa can be quite different for slow 
moving storms passing over the center of the eddy and 
for storms passing to the left and right of the eddy. 

A summary of these differences is shown in Fig. 6, 
based on case studies in Black (1983) and in Shay, et 
al., 1992 for Hurricanes Anita (1976), Allen (1980) and 
Gilbert (1988). This schematic (Panel A, Fig 6) shows 
that a slow moving storm may in fact extract all of the 
available heat potential above 26°C from the mixed layer 
within an eddy and through the upwelling process bring 
cold sub-thermocline water to the surface, weakening 
the eddy circulation by also weakening subsurface 
horizontal temperature gradients at the edge of the 
eddy, as was the case for Hurricane Anita. A faster 
moving storm (panel B), such as Opal, may not be able 
to cool the eddy at all, but simply extracts enhanced 
heat and moisture from the eddy, while cooling the 
perimeter of the eddy dominated by shallower mixed 
layers. 

However, a storm moving near average speeds of 5 
m s" 1 passing to the left of a warm eddy (Panel C) may 
generate strong cooling along the eddy boundary as a 
result of complex interactions of storm-generated 
currents and the eddy currents acting in opposite 
directions. Such a case was observed for Hurricane 
Allen and later documented in Hurricane Gilbert with 
AXCPs (Shay, et al 1992). Finally, a storm moving to the 
right of a warm eddy (Panel D) may generate only weak 
cooling at the eddy periphery. 

Therefore, a range of possible effects on storm 
intensity may result from passage over a pre-existing 
warm eddy such as Eddy Aggie in the Opal case. The 
fact that it moved rapidly over the center of the eddy 
suggested that while cooling of the eddy perimeter took 
place due to strong mixing, that the deeper mixed layers 
and shorter period of strong mixing allowed Opal to 
extract energy from the eddy without changing its 
structure, as shown by Shay, et al (1998). However, 
other cases such as Anita, Allen and Gilbert produced 
different scenarios. 

Given the four different possible ocean response 
scenarios discussed above, another factor affecting 
storm intensity is how the atmospheric PBL asymmetric 
structure is arranged. Historically, one is lead to expect 
the strongest convection and highest surface winds to 
be located in the right-front quadrant of the storm, with 
maximum inflow and vertical motion in the right-rear 
quadrant. Aircraft observations over the last 20 years 
have shown that this is not always the case. Detailed 



Figure 6. Schematic of SST change (°C) induced by a 
tropical cyclone moving across an oceanic warm eddy 
for a) fast-moving storm, U>7 m s~\ b) slow moving 
storm, U< 3 m s' 1 , c) moderate-moving storm, 3<U< 7 m 
s' 1 , moving to the left of the eddy and d) moderate- 
moving storm, 3<U< 7 ms ', moving to the right of the 
eddy. Parallel dashed lines are the radius of maximum 
wind. Circular dashed line in the eddy perimeter. 

airborne Doppler radar studies have shown that 
variations in the environmental vertical shear may 
cause considerable variability of the location of the 
strongest convection, maximum winds and quadrant of 
strongest inflow and vertical motion. 

For instance, along track shear such as observed 
in Hurricanes Norbert (1984) in the eastern Pacific, Celia 
(1973) in the Gulf of Mexico and Emily (1994) off the 
North Carolina coast, produce surface wind maxima in 
the left quadrant of the storm with maximum inflow and 
vertical motion in the left-front quadrant. These 
variations can lead the inflowing air to acquire different 
properties due to fluxes from the surface. If the 
inflowing air to the eyewall first passes over the cold 
wake produced by the storm, it may not be sufficiently 
buoyant to support eyewall convection. If, on the other 


hand, the strongest inflowing air at the surface 
bypasses the cold wake and travels unaffected all the 
way to the eyewall, much more vigorous inner core 
convection might be expected. 

The capability to measure the storm scale 
asymmetries and the environmental vertical wind shear 
may thus play an important role in understanding 
intensity changes due to air-sea interaction processes. 
Such a capability is now at had with the advent of the 
NOAA G-IVSP aircraft. With the advent of the 
aerosonde program (Greg Holland, personal 
communication), this capability may soon exist 
operationally on a world-wide basis. 

6. AIR-SEA TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCES AND 
HIGH WIND BOUNDARY LAYER STRUCTURE 

Yet another wrinkle in the understanding of tropical 
cyclone (TC) intensity change due to air-sea interaction 
processes is the recent observations from moored 
buoys during the passage of TCs. This topic is also 
discussed in Cione and Black, 1 998. Observations first 
discussed by Black, Holland and Pudov (1993) from 
moored NDBC buoys in the Gulf o f Mexico and the U.S. 
East Coast and from an oceanographic research ship in 
the South China Sea showed that the sea minus air 
temperature difference as a function of wind speed in 
TCs was not a constant 1°C or less, as historically 
accepted, but increased to as much as 5°C for winds 
above hurricane force, i.e. 32 m s" 1 . This implies that 
adiabatic cooling which occurs as surface air parcels 
spiral inward toward lower pressure in the hurricanes' 
inner core is not balanced by heat flux from the sea, as 
previously thought. 

Holland (1997) has indicated that these results may 
raise estimates of the Maximum Potential Intensity 
(MPI) for tropical cyclones by as much as 40 mb for 
strong storms with estimated MPI of 890 mb. Gray 
(1995) has indicated that the lower theta-e values 
implied by a 4°C sea minus air temperature difference 
and assumptions of relative humidities near 90 %, is in 
agreement with theta-e values calculated from the Shea 
and Gray aircraft radial leg data set. This leads to the 
conclusion of higher MPI values than previously 
estimated, in agreement with Holland (1997). 

Additional observations concerning this issue from 
two new data sources are now available. The previously 
reported moored NDBC buoy measurements during 
hurricane passage in the Gulf of Mexico and off the 
Atlantic U. S. East Coast south of the Gulf Stream are 
shown in Fig 1 together with a best fit polynomial 
regression curve. As mentioned, these results have 
confirmed earlier measurements made in two typhoons 
by Pudov (Pudov and Petrichenko, 1988; Korolev, et 
al., 1990; Pudov and Holland, 1997) from research ships 
in the South China sea. 

In Hurricane Erika (1997) GPS dropsondes were 
dropped for the first time concurrently with AXBTs, 
enabling direct measurements of 10-m level air-sea 
temperature differences to be measured in the hurricane 
inner core and eyewall region independently of a buoy 
platform. These points are plotted on Fig. 7 and show 
excellent agreement with the buoy data. 


1 0-m Erika GPS Sonde plus 
1 0-m Moored Buoy Data 
Gulf of Mexico (Non-Loop Current) and South of Gulf Stream 

5.0 
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1 0-m Wind Speed (m/s) 

Fig. 7. Scatter plot and regression curve for moored 
buoy observations at the 10-m level in hurricanes in the 
Gulf of Mexico outside the deep, warm Loop Current and 
from buoys off the U. S. East Coast south of the Gulf 
Stream. Superimposed on the moored buoy data 
(circles) are the GPS dropsonde and AXBT data from 
Hurricane Erika, 1997 (triangles). 

Further confirming this relationship are 
observations from nearly 12 drifting buoys air-deployed 
ahead of Hurricanes Luis and Marilyn in 1995 and Fran in 
1996. Fig 8 shows the relationship between 1-m level 
measurements of air-sea temperature difference as a 
function of estimated 10-m wind (from 1-m anemometer 
measurements). One sees the same increase of air-sea 
temperature difference with wind speed as in Fig 1, 
except commencing at a higher wind, a result which may 
be due to the assumptions inherent in the Liu boundary 
layer model used for extrapolation. Interpretation of 
these observations is now much more promising with the 
successful deployment of the new GPS dropsonde with 
reliable wind, temperature, humidity and pressure 
measurements every one-half second to within less 
than 10 m of the surface. Innovative, successful 
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Fig 8. Scatter plot of observations at the 1-m level from 
drifting buoys in Hurricanes Luis and Marilyn in 1995 and 
Fran in 1996. Regression curve from Fig 7 is 
superimposed. 


deployments of these sondes were made for the first 
time NOAA WP-3D and G-l V aircraft in the inner core of 
EPAC Hurricane Guillermo (1997) by James Franklin and 
Michael Black or HRD. Additional deployments were 
made on 3 days in Hurricane Erika. 

Preliminary analysis of a few of the eyewall 
soundings have revealed several new and unusual 
boundary layer structures. Shown schematically in Fig. 
9a, three eyewall soundings indicate low-level wind 
maxima below 100 m. Fig 9b illustrates the consistency 
among the three soundings of these features in vertical 
profiles of dry static energy, specific humidity and wind 
speed. They show elevated specific humidity in a thin 
layer below the wind maxima. Nearly all high wind 
soundings show this feature. Most eyewall soundings 
also showed a deeper layer of constant theta, or dry 
static energy. Many soundings show a second wind 
maximum above this layer near 1200 m. These wind 
observations are consistent with Australian tower 
observations in the inner, high-wind core of tropical 
cyclones first reported by Wilson (1979) and recently 
discussed by Kepert and Holland (1997). These data 
showed a low level wind maximum consistently at the 
60-m level, as well as a wind maximum near the to of the 
400-m tower. 

The observation of a thin layer of elevated specific 
humidity in the high wind region beneath the eyewall is 
very suggestive of a spray layer which may enhance 
evaporation in the >90% relative humidity air. The 
existence of a wind maximum above this layer indicates 
that upward vapor fluxes in the boundary layer may be 
controlled more by shear-induced turbulence at the top 
of the high specific humidity layer than by direct flux 
from the sea. Sea spray processes such as discussed 
by Fairall, et al (1994) may become important. Additional 
analysis of this revolutionary new data source should 
lead to profound new insights into the workings of the 
hurricane eyewall boundary layer. 
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Fig. 9. GPS dropsonde profiles of dry static energy, 
mixing ratio and wind speed for the north eyewall of 
Hurricane Guillermo arranged by sounding (a) and by 
parameter (b). 
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. INTRODUCTION 

i s widely recognized that hurricanes draw their 
'from the sea. It has also been observed that 
energy ^ s jg n jf, can tly modify the ocean thermal 
hUrr 't C u 7e over which they travel (Black 1983). In fact, 
S ' ocean "cold wakes" are often observed along the 
UPP k f of Tropical Cyclones (TC) and are typically 4-5°C 
"^i-r than surrounding "ambient" sea surface 
C0 ° ratures (S st). However, what is not nearly as well 
documented is exactly how much of this ~4-5°C cooling 
curs directly under the storm within the hurricane 
^ner core environment. This is an important question 
which to date, has been difficult to accurately assess. 
Much of the oceanographic data obtained in earlier TC 
studies has been - instantaneous in nature (i.e. AXBT, 
AXCP and AXCTD derived data). Another issue 
complicating matters is that "continuous data platforms" 
(such as drifting or moored buoys) often fail to collect data 
when exposed to the extremely harsh oceanic environment 
within the hurricane inner core. Nevertheless, over the 
past 25 years there have been several instances where 
buoys have survived these extreme conditions and 
successfully recorded near surface oceanographic and 
meteorological data (Cione et al. 2000). It is a main goal of 
this study to quantitatively document SST changes 
observed under the storm using data from these 
infrequently obtained TC-buoy time series. Preliminary 
findings as well as initial implications with regard to TC 
intensity change will be presented. 

2 METHODOLOGY AND DATA 

The primary data source for this study is the TC-Buoy 
Database (TCBD) recently developed and utilized by 
Cione et al. (2000). The version of the TCBD used in this 
research incorporates near-surface meteorological and 
oceanographic observations from 135 time series obtained 
from the National Data Buoy Center's (NDBC) moored and 
drifting buoys and coastal marine automated network (C- 
MAN) platforms. In all, the TCBD includes observations 
frorn.37 hurricanes over a 23-year period between 1975- 
1998. In addition to the surface meteorological and 
oceanographic data, the TCBD also incorporates 
information on hurricane center position, minimum sea 
level pressure and maximum surface wind speed (Neumann 
et al. 1993). 

For this study, two measurement techniques were used 
to estimate SST change under the storm. The first method 
developed was the -complete time series method" (CTSM). 
bsing this technique. SST change was obtained bv 
measuring SST at specific radial distances (RD) from the 
storm center. First as the storm approached and then again 


as the TC departed the buoy. Another stipulation was that 
at its closest passage the storm had to come inside 0.5 RD 
of the observing platform. Also, only buoys and TC center 
fixes south of 35°N were included. A statistical summary of 
the 1 RD CTSM is given in Table 1. After sorting by SST 
change, upper and lower 50% samples were created. These 
results are also presented in Table 1. 

3. SUMMARY OF PRELIMINARY RESULTS 

The most noticeable attribute listed in Table 1 is the 
difference in initial TC intensity (TCI(i)) between the upper 
and lower 50% groupings. True differences between these 
two means were found to be statistically significant at the 
95% level. 

Due to the relatively low number of time series that 
resulted when using the CTSM a second method was 
designed in order to significantly increase the sample size 
This technique, called the 'six hour method' (6hM) 
measured SST change over a 6 h period. Here, TC-to-buoy 
distance had to be inside 2.5 RD, initial SST was at least 
27°C and similar to the CTSM only buoys and TC center 
fixes south of 35°N were included. A statistical summary of 
results using the 6hM are presented in Table 2. 


TABLE 1. Statistical Summary using the Complete Time Series 
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(99V.) level 

Similar to the results shown in Table I. statistically 
significant differences in SST change cDF.i. SST") exist 
between the "DEL SST = OT" and BOT 25% DEL SST < 
0°C" subgroups (herein referred to as DSSV and 
•BigDSST25%\ respectively). In addition (and unlike 
research found in Table I ). comparisons of other mean 
parameters between the two subgroups were also found to 
be statistically significant. Statistically significant values 
at the 95% level are left justified and bold uhile 99% 
values are left justified, bold and italicized. 

Results from both Table 1 and 2 clearly show that 
large SST cooling events are associated with weaker initial 
TCs. On average, these weaker storm-, were at higher 
latitudes and were moving slower (MAI analyses nnki 
Both of these findings would suggest a hither potential tor 
SST cooling for the BigDSST group .since' me depth o! the 
oceanic mixed layer tends to decrease with increasing 
latitude (Mayer et al. 1998) while slower It m,.n,.r. tends 
to increase ocean mixing which in turn reduce- ss I I Black 
1983: Shay et al. 1992). BigDSSI \ Mmn^-r ..wrage 
surface winds would also tend to increase ocean mixing 
and reduce SSTs. 

It is also worth noting that that the averjge initial 
•S.S7 /.v iwarh identical for all groups li>tcJ m I able- I and 
2. I his is an important point and further illustrate- how 
pn--c.xi.snn?: initial SST cannot be used ;i> predictive 
measure for subsequent TC intensity change iShav et al. 
2<i()(ii. Nevertheless results from I ahie 2 nw suggest a 
possible linkage between .V.ST change anj If mVensitv 


change. In fact, Figure 1 expands upon the statistically 
significant relationship illustrated in Table 2 between 
BigDSST 'DEL TCI' and DSST 0 "DEL TCI' and also 
includes DEL SST and DEL TCI average values fiom the 
bottom 10% (BigDSST10%) and 5% (BigDSST5%) of the 
DEL SST< 0°C population sample. 
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Figure 1: SST change under the storm (°C 6h"') vs. TC intensity 
change (mb 6h" ). This graph includes average values of both 
quantities using the 'six hour method' for the following 
subgroups: DSST„ BigDSST25%. BigDSSTIO% and BigDSST5%. 

While the magnitude of the signal illustrated in 
Figure 1 is relatively weak (i.e. max 2-3mb 6h '). its 
coherent structure is both significant and somewhat 
surprising given the relative short averaging time (6h) and 
fact that TC intensity change often incorporates several 
interacting dynamic processes (only one of which is TC- 
ocean interaction). 
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To establish useful warning systems for hurricanes, it is necessary to accurately predict both hurricane intensity and track. But 
although the forecasting of hurricane tracks has improved over the past 30 years, the factors that control the intensity of 
hurricanes are still poorly understood, leading to almost no reliability in forecasts of hurricane intensity evolution. Efforts to 
improve intensity forecasts have focused almost exclusively on characterizing the dynamical interactions between hurricanes and 
their atmospheric environment Here I use a simple numerical model to demonstrate that, in most cases, the evolution of hurricane 
intensity depends mainly on three factors: the storm's initial intensity, the thermodynamic state of the atmosphere through which it 
moves, and the heat exchange with the upper layer of the ocean under the core of the hurricane. Such a limited number of 
controlling factors offers hope that, given an accurate forecast of a hurricane's track, its intensity can be reliably forecast using 
very simple models. 


Forecasts of the tracks of hurricanes have improved steadily over the 
past three decades', owing to a combination of better observations 
and much improved numerical models. These improvements, 
coupled with advances in warning systems and preparedness for 
emergencies, have brought about a significant decline in loss of life 
in the USA in spite of a near doubling of the coastal population 
during this period. At the same time, the economic vulnerability to 
hurricanes has increased dramatically. It has been estimated 2 that a 
repeat of the Miami hurricane of 1926 would incur $75 billion in 
insured loss, compromising the entire US insurance industry. 
Among the many costs associated with hurricanes is the expense 
of evacuation. In practice, many more people are evacuated than 
was necessary in hindsight, owing to uncertainties in the forecast of 
both the track and intensity of the storm. Evacuation in the face of a 
marginal hurricane is usually unnecessary, but is often carried out 
because hurricanes can intensify rapidly and unexpectedly. 

In contrast to the improvement in track forecasts, there has been 
comparatively little advance in predictions of intensity 1 (as mea- 
sured, for example, by maximum surface wind speed), in spite of the 
application of sophisticated numerical models. The best intensity 
forecasts today are statistically based 3 . Most of the research literature 
on hurricane intensity focuses on the pre-storm sea surface tem- 
perature and certain properties of the atmospheric environment, 
such as the vertical shear of the horizontal wind and dynamical 
features such as disturbances in the upper troposphere'. This 
remains' so, even though it is well known that hurricanes alter the 
surface temperature of the ocean over which they pass 5 and that a 
mere 2.5 K decrease in ocean surface temperature near the core of 
the storm would suffice to shut down energy production entirely 6 . 
Simulations with coupled atmosphere-ocean models*"' confirm 
that interaction with the ocean is a strong negative feedback on 
storm intensity. During the Atlantic hurricane season of 1998, 
guidance based on coupled-model simulations was provided to 
forecasters for the first time. 

Although there is much hope that three-dimensional coupled 
models will lead to better understanding of the factors that control 
hurricane intensity and to increased reliability ('skill') of hurricane 
intensity forecasts, the present generation of models may not have 
enough horizontal resolution to capture the full intensity of extreme 
storms. (Fortunately, it is probably not necessary to capture full 
storm intensity in order to achieve a good track forecast.) 

Here I show that an accurate account of the evolution of storm 
intensity can be achieved using a very simple coupled ocean- 
atmosphere model in which the atmospheric component is cast in 


a transformed radial coordinate that greatly increases horizontal 
resolution in the critical region around the eyewall, the ring of 
intense convection that surrounds the eye of the storm. This is so 
even though the atmospheric component is axisymmetric and 
therefore excludes interactions with vertical wind shear and 
dynamical features of the atmospheric environment. This demon- 
strates that, once storm genesis has occurred, much of the evolution 
of storm intensity is controlled by its initial intensity together with 
the thermodynamic properties of the atmosphere and upper ocean 
along the storm track. 

The model 

The atmospheric model assumes that the storm is axisymmetric, 
and that the airflow is never very far from a state in which the 
horizontal and vertical pressure gradient accelerations are balanced 
by centrifugal and gravitational accelerations, respectively. It also 
assumes that the vortex is always close to a state of neutral stability 
to a combination of gravitational and centrifugal convection 
("slantwise convection"'). These constraints place very strong 
restrictions on the structure of the vortex so that, with the exception 
of the water-vapour distribution, the vertical structure is deter- 
mined by a very limited set of variables. Moist convection is 
represented by one-dimensional plumes whose mass flux is deter- 
mined in such a way as to ensure approximate entropy equilibrium 
of the boundary layer. The model variables are cast in "potential 
radius" coordinates 10 . Potential radius (R) is proportional to the 
square root of the absolute angular momentum per unit mass about 
the storm centre and is defined by fR 2 = 2rV + fr 2 , where V is the 
velocity of air flowing around the storm, r is the physical radius and 
/ is the Coriolis parameter, which is twice the local vertical 
component of the Earth's angular velocity. 

In the runs presented here, there are 50 nodes that span 1,000 km, 
giving an average resolution of 20 km; however, the resolution is 
substantially finer than this in regions of high vorticity, such as the 
eyewall. A complete description of the model is given elsewhere". 
When run with a fixed sea surface temperature and a fixed atmos- 
pheric environmental temperature profile, and provided that the 
vortex specified at the start of the model integration is strong 
enough, the model vortex amplifies over a period of 4-5 days 
right up to its potential intensity (see upper curve in Fig. la). The 
potential intensity is the maximum steady intensity a storm can 
achieve based on its energy cycle, in which the heat input by 
evaporation from the ocean, multiplied by a thermodynamic 
efficiency, is balanced by mechanical dissipation in the storm's 
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atmospheric boundary layer 12 . It is given by 


(i) 


where Vis the maximum wind speed, C k and Q> are dimensionless 
exchange coefficients for enthalpy and momentum, T, and T 0 are the 
absolute temperatures of the sea surface and storm top, and Jfc, and Jfc, 
are the specific enthalpies of the air at saturation at the ocean surface 
and ambient boundary layer air, respectively. (That the outflow 
rather than inflow temperature appears in the denominator of 
equation (1) is due to the fact that the dissipative heating in the 
storm's boundary layer recycles some of what would otherwise be 
waste heat back into the thermodynamic cycle of the storm 13 . 

Whereas model storms usually spin up to their potential intensity 
and remain at that intensity indefinitely, real hurricanes seldom 
behave that way; in fact most hurricanes experience a sharp decline 
shortly after achieving their peak intensity' 4 . Moreover, very few real 
storms ever achieve the potential intensity given by equation (1). 
From records of previous storms together with the climatology of 
potential intensity, there is a nearly uniform probability that a given 
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Figure 1 Evolution of the maximum wind speed in Hurricane Opal. In a, the solid line 
shows the observed evolution, the dashed line shows the modelled evolution, and the 
dash-dot line shows evolution modelled without ocean interaction. In b, the dash-dot line 
shows evolution modelled in the presence of a warm ocean eddy. 


hurricane will achieve any intensity between marginal hurricane 
force and the potential intensity 14 . 

The axisymmetric hurricane model is coupled to a one-dimen 
sional ocean model in a unique way. First, it is assumed that the 
hurricane responds principally to sea surface temperature changes 
under its eyewall, and that these can be closely approximated by sea 
surface temperature changes under that part of the eyewall that lies 
along the storm track. Second, the evolution of sea surface tem- 
perature along the storm track up until the time that the centre of 
the storm arrives can be approximated as arising entirely from one- 
dimensional stirring of each vertical column, with no influence 
from its neighbours. (The horizontal exchange of enthalpy between 
oceanic columns is ignored.) Finally, the mixing is approximated by 
assuming that a bulk Richardson number, relating the velocity of the 
ocean's mixed layer to the jump in temperature across the base of 
that layer, remains constant" as the ocean mixed layer is accelerated 
by the wind stress imposed from the passing storm. Thus the ocean 
model consists merely of a set of one-dimensional ocean columns 
along the storm track, whose temperature is changed only through 
vertical mixing in each column. The temperature stratification 
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Figure 2 Evolution of the maximum wind speed in Hurricane Andrew. Solid lines are 
observations and dashed lines are modelled values. The nominal model run is shown in a, 
while the run in b takes into account the swamp in southern Florida and the shallow 
continental shelf to its west (see text for details). 
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below the mixed layer is set to a constant in the runs described here. 
This very simple formulation has been shown to lead to a storm 
intensity evolution that is virtually indistinguishable from that of 
the same hurricane model coupled to a three-dimensional ocean 
model, in the case of a steadily moving storm 16 . 

For each event, the model is initialized using a synthetic warm- 
core vortex. In each of the cases discussed below, the geometry of the 
vortex is identical, though in principle it can be varied according to 
the size of the real system. The maximum wind speed of this initial 
vortex is matched to the observed wind speed at the beginning of the 
initial period of intensification of the observed system. Also, the 
initial degree of saturation of the inner storm core is specified so as 
to achieve the observed, initial rate of intensification. These are 
crucial steps, as the subsequent evolution is quite sensitive to the 
initial state. Apart from this initial matching of the model and 
observed maximum wind speeds, no adjustment of the model 
vortex towards observations is made. 

Two properties of the storm's environment along its observed 
track are specified from monthly mean climatology: the potential 
maximum wind speed' 7 and the ocean mixed-layer depth". The 
former is interpolated from the 2.5° grid on which it was supplied to 
the observed storm position; the latter was similarly interpolated 
from a 1° grid to the observed storm position. Both data sets were 


also linearly interpolated to the actual date, assigning the monthly 
mean climatology to the 15th day of each month. These monthly 
climatologies were formed using many years of data; no year-to-year 
variations are accounted for. A third data set, on a 1° grid, was also 
used to specify ocean depths along the observed storm track. This 
was used to detect landfall, and also to reveal those situations when 
the ocean mixed layer extends right to the ocean floor, so that 
surface cooling by mixing cannot occur. The landfall algorithm is 
one of maximum simplicity: when the centre of the storm passes 
over land, the coefficient of surface enthalpy flux is set to zero 
everywhere. Although this is unrealistic, in practice the strongest 
effects are under the eyewall, whose passage over land occurs nearly 
at the same time that the storm centre makes landfall. (The small 
differences in timing are comparable to the six-hour temporal 
resolution of the observational data.) 

In each of the cases presented below, the evolution of maximum 
surface wind speed in the model is compared to the observed 
evolution; no attempt has been made to compare the evolutions 
of model and observed storm structure, as the latter is not available 
in any convenient form. It should be borne in mind that not all of 
the reported wind speeds are directly measured by aircraft or radar; 
some are partially subjective estimates based on satellite imagery. 
(Here again, the readily available data archive does not document 
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Figure 3 Evolution ol maximum wind speed in several hurricanes, a, Hurricane Hugo; and the observed maximum wind speeds are shown by clashed and solid lines, 
b, Hurricane Dean; c. Hurricane Gilbert; and d, Hurricane Gloria. In all cases the predicted respectively. 
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the source of the data, but it is safe to assume that most reported 
wind speeds in storms within one day of landfall in the USA are 
based on reliable in situ or radar measurements within six hours of 
the reporting time.) 

Model skill 

Some well simulated examples. Figure 1 shows the observed and 
modelled evolution of Hurricane Opal, which moved through the 
Gulf of Mexico in October, 1995, making landfall in northwestern 
Florida. Also shown in Fig. la (but not in subsequent figures) is the 
evolution that would have occurred had the ocean temperature 
remained fixed in time, demonstrating the crucial role of ocean 
interaction. Previous studies of this event have emphasized the role 
of an approaching upper-tropospheric disturbance 4 or the observed 
presence of a warm ocean eddy at about the time of maximum 
intensification, but Fig. la shows that most of the evolution can be 
accounted for without these effects (I. Ginis, personal communica- 
tion). The main influence of the approaching upper-tropospheric 
disturbance was to accelerate the forward motion of the storm, 
thereby decreasing the ocean cooling. Insertion into the model of a 
warm ocean eddy of about the dimensions and magnitude of that 
observed did result in a small but noticeable increase in the peak 
intensity of the storm, as shown in Fig. lb. 

Hurricane Andrew developed east of the Bahamas in August, 
1992, and then moved westward across the southern tip of Florida, 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and then northwestward, making landfall 
again in Louisiana. It was the most expensive natural disaster in US 
history, incurring more than $28 billion in damage. The evolution 
of Hurricane Andrew's intensity is shown in Fig. 2a. Here the 
modelled evolution departs noticeably from the observed in several 
respects. In its early stages, the model storm intensifies while the 
observed storm in fact weakens. Operational forecasters at the time 
attributed this weakening to the presence of substantial vertical 
wind shear, an effect not accounted for in this model. More 
spectacularly, the model intensity declines far more rapidly than 
observed after making landfall in southern Florida. Two important 
model deficiencies may come into play here: first, the southern tip of 
Florida is not dry land but rather a swamp, so that the assumption of 
vanishing surface heat flux may be extreme. Second, the resolution 
of the ocean depth data set was not high enough to account 
accurately for the presence of a shallow shelf extending westward 
from the southern tip of Florida. In reality, the ocean mixed layer 
over which Hurricane Andrew moved probably extended right to 
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the sea floor for the first ten hours or so after the storm left Florida. 
In Fig. 2b, the model has been modified to account for the actual 
depth of the sea floor along the storm track, and the surface enthalpy 
exchange coefficient has been reduced by only one-half while the 
storm is over southern Florida. This illustrates how very sensitive 
hurricane intensity is to the nature of the underlying surface. 

Hurricane Hugo moved through the northern Caribbean and 
then up over the Sargasso Sea, making landfall in South Carolina in 
September, 1989. Figure 3a compares the actual and modelled storm 
evolution. The simulation is quite good, except when the storm is 
over the Sargasso Sea, in which case the model overestimates its 
actual intensity. There is considerable evidence that Hugo was 
affected by vertical wind shear during this time. 

Hurricane Dean moved westward over the tropical North Atlantic 
to just north of the Virgin Islands, then turned north, moving over 
open waters until it struck southeastern Newfoundland in early 
August, 1989. It never exceeded marginal hurricane intensity. Figure 
3b compares the predicted and modelled intensities of that storm. 

Hurricane Gilbert, in September 1988, was the most intense 
hurricane ever recorded in the Atlantic region. It moved westward 
over the Caribbean Sea, striking Jamaica and the Yucatan peninsula 
before passing into the Gulf of Mexico. Figure 3c shows that whereas 
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Figure 4 Evolution of the maximum wind speed in Hurricane Chris. The solid line shows Rgure 5 Evolution of the maximum wind speed in Hurricane Camille. Solid lines are 
observations, and the dashed lines are modelled values; the dash-dot line shows an observations, and dashed lines are modelled values. The nominal model run is shown in a, 
estimate of the magnitude of the environmental vertical wind shear at the storm centre, while in b the ocean interaction is omitted. 
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the character of the storm's intensity evolution was well simulated, 
the peak intensity was substantially underestimated. 

Hurricane Gloria formed off Africa, and affected the US east coast 
in late September, 1985. Figure 3d shows that the evolution of its 
intensity was well simulated in most respects. 
Some notable failures. Especially in their early stages of develop- 
ment, tropical cyclones are susceptible to suppression through the 
effects of vertical wind shear, or enhancement by dynamical inter- 
actions with other weather systems in the high troposphere. These 
effects have been emphasized in many previous investigations. We 
have found several examples in which the skill of the present model 
is significantly compromised by such effects. An example of the first 
effect is demonstrated by Fig. 4, which shows the model prediction 
of the wind-speed evolution of marginal hurricane Chris in 1994, 
together with an estimate of the magnitude of the observed 
environmental vertical wind shear at the storm centre (J. Kaplan, 
personal communication). This hurricane appears to have been 
severely limited by the shear, which reaches its peak intensity just as 
the hurricane goes into decline. We have also found several cases in 
which the present model underpredicts the intensity of events that 
were apparently affected by dynamical interactions with their 
environment. We emphasize, however, that such effects are signifi- 
cant in only a small fraction of the cases that we have examined. 

Figure 5a shows the predicted and observed evolutions of 
Hurricane Camille of 1969, the only category 5 hurricane to strike 
the US mainland in the 100-year period of record, making landfall 
near Biloxi, Mississippi. The intensity of the storm is very badly 
underpredicted. Figure 5b shows that if the sea surface temperature 
is held fixed, the simulation is quite good. One of the interesting 
features of the Gulf of Mexico is the Loop Current, an extension of 
the Gulf Stream that loops up towards the coast of Alabama and 
Mississippi but whose exact position is somewhat variable. No 
manifestation of this current was evident in the climatological ocean 
data interpolated to the observed positions of Camille. There is 
some evidence that Camille moved right along the axis of the Loop 
Current, which has a locally deep, warm mixed layer". It has been 
suggested 20 that most of the very severe hurricanes that affect the 
Gulf coast move along the Loop Current. 

Discussion 

The simulations presented here suggest that, once tropical cyclones 
reach tropical-storm strength, their intensity evolution is controlled 
mostly by their initial intensity together with the thermodynamic 
profile of the atmosphere and upper ocean through which they 
move. Factors such as vertical wind shear and dynamical interac- 
tions with the environment, emphasized in previous work, appear 
to be strongly influential mostly during the formative stages, when 
the storms are comparatively weak. Storm intensity is particularly 
sensitive to the thermodynamic structure of the upper ocean, and*it 


is evident that in at least some cases (for example, Hurricane 
Camille) the climatological specification of the ocean thermal 
structure is insufficient. Accurate prediction of hurricane intensity 
in these cases probably requires accurate measurement of the upper- 
ocean thermal structure ahead of the storm. The simulations 
presented here offer hope that even with a very simple model, 
hurricane intensity can be predicted with useful skill as far in 
advance as an accurate track prediction can be made. Such track 
predictions require three-dimensional models able to account for the 
full range of interactions between the storm and its environment. □ 
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INTRODUCTION 

TRMM Microwave Imager (TMI), operational 
November 1997, provides cloud-penetrating sea 
sin temperature (SST) measurements. At its 
surfaC t 6 f quency channel (10.7 GHz) the atmosphere 
loW iv transparent, making it possible to measure 
j S near >|j ab |y yhis channel has little attenuation from 
SST faining clouds, giving a clear view of the sea 
n0 under all weather conditions except rain. 
SUrfa p e attributes make TMI SST especially valuable 
Th easuring SST during severe storms when 
t0l rt tional infrared SST retrievals are often thwarted 

loud cover. Using 2 years of data we analyze the 
b « C t of SST on storm intensity. Also, post-storm SST 

malies are examined in order to relate intensity to 
sloVinduced upwelling. 

2 OCEANIC RESPONSE TO TRPICAL CYCLONES 

Infrared (IR) SST observations have been used 
to study the oceanic response to tropical cyclones. 
Directly to the right of their track, strong storms leave 
a cold wake (Monaldo, 1997; Nelson, 1998). The 
analysis of the cold wakes has been hampered by 
lack of IR SST retrievals due to cloud cover or 
contamination by undetected clouds and atmospheric 
aerosols (Wentz, submitted). Retrieval errors in TMI 
SST are primarily due to both wind speed and 
direction (Wentz, 1996). The TMI SST algorithm 
Ingests model winds to minimize this effect The 
Reynolds SST maps are used by the National 
Hurricane Center's (NHC) storm intensity forecast 
models. SSTs exert significant thermodynamic 
control on the storm intensity (DeMaria. 1994). 

Figure 1 compares the TMI SST field with the 
weekly Reynolds SST of Hurricane Dennis and Cindy 
on September 3-5. 1999. Figure 1A shows a three 
day average of TMI SST directly after the passage of 
two hurricanes (Dennis and Cindy). The cold wake 
from Dennis can be seen directly alongside the East 
Coast of North America. Cindy's cold wake is farther 
offshore, in the top right of Figure 1A. Reynolds SSTs 
are used in most coupled weather models and in the 
NHC intensity forecasts. Figure 1B was the weekly 
map available by September 5, 1999. The upwelling 
isn't present because 1) the weekly resolution and 2) 
the satellite IR SST used in Reynolds analysis is 
unable to measure SST in the vicinity of the storms 
due to cloud cover. 
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SST CC) 

Figure 1. A) TMI SST from September 3-5. 1999. B) 
Reynolds SST for the week ending August 28, 1999. 
Positions of Hurricane Dennis and Cindy are indicated by 
white spiral symbols. Dennis is the leftmost symbol. 

3. INTENSITY FORECASTS 

Storm track prediction skill has steadily improved 
along with better numerical models and observations, 
but intensity prediction skill falls short of expectations 
(Willoughby, 1999). After initial development, the 
intensity of severe storms is strongly influenced by the 
thermodynamic structure of the upper ocean 
(Emanuel, 1999), and an accurate prediction of the 
storms future intensity requires measurements of the 
ocean's thermal structure ahead of the storm. 
Microwave SST retrievals clearly have the potential to 
improve skill in these important forecasts (Wentz, 
submitted). Of particular interest, is the 
spatial/temporal extent to which hurricanes modify 
SSTs. 
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t INTRODUCTION 

How much we can improve the prediction of trop- 
ical cyclone intensity with the use of a coupled tropi- 
cal cyclone-ocean model? In studies by Bender and 
Ginis (1998) and Ginis et al. (1997) the GFDL hurri- 
cane prediction model was coupled with the Prince- 
ton Ocean Model to perform experimental predic- 
tions of Hurricane Gilbert (1988) and Opal (1995) 
in the Gulf of Mexico and Hurricane Felix (1995) 
and Fran (1996) in the western Atlantic. The results 
confirmed the conclusions of earlier studies regard- 
ing the impact of tropical cyclone-ocean interaction 
on hurricane intensity. In each of the seven fore- 
casts made, inclusion of the ocean coupling gener- 
ally led to substantial improvements in the predic- 
tion of storm intensity. The obtained results were 
very encouraging. Subsequently, the GFDL cou- 
pled hurricane-ocean prediction system was further 
tested for more cases in the 1 995-97 hurricane sea- 
sons. In the beginning of the 1998 hurricane sea- 
son the coupled system was put in near real time 
mode when data link with NCEP was established. 
The framework and performance of the system are 
briefly described in the present report. 

2. THE GFDL COUPLED HURRICANE-OCEAN 
PREDICTION SYSTEM 

The GFDL coupled prediction system is de- 
signed for a fully automated performance, in which 
all steps, the data transfer, model initialization and 
time integration are conducted without human inter- 
vention. 

2.1 Data transfer 

Input data into the atmospheric component of 
the prediction system, the GFDL hurricane fore- 
cast model (Kurihara et al. 1998), are the National 
Centers for Environmental Prediction (NCEP) global 
analysis and the storm message file prepared by 
the National Hurricane Center (NHC). The oceanic 
component of the prediction system, the Prince- 
ton Ocean Model (Mellor 1996), utilizes the real- 
time sea surface temperature (SST) analysis pro- 
duced by NCEP and the monthly averaged pro- 
files of temperature and salinity produced by the 
NAVOCEANO General Digital Environmental Model 

• Corresponding author address: Dr. Isaac Ginis. Graduate School ol 
Oceanography, University of Rhode Island, Narragansett. Rl 02882: 
e-mail: i.ginis@gso.un.edu 


(GDEM). The NCEP SST analysis at 1° resolution 
consists of all SST observations available to NCEP 
(e.g. ship and buoy) within 10 hour of observa- 
tion time, combined with weekly averaged SST re- 
trievals produced by the advanced very high resolu- 
tion radiometer (AVHRR) carried aboard the NOAA 
polar orbiting satellites. GDEM is an ocean clima- 
tology at 0.5° resolution created from the U.S. Navy 
observational data base which contains about 5 mil- 
lion observations worldwide dating back to 1920. 
For each coupled model integration in this study, 
the input data were transferred via the internet from 
a Cray C-90 at NCEP to a Cray T-90 at the Naval 
Oceanographic Office Major Shared Resource Cen- 
ter (MSRC) where all numerical experiments were 
performed. During the near real time mode fore- 
casts, all necessary data were transferred to MSRC 
immediately after the integration of the operational 
GFDL model. 

2.2 Model initialization 

In the current GFDL initialization procedure used 
operationally the NCEP global model forecast is 
used to specify initial environmental fields and the 
time-dependent lateral boundary conditions. The 
initial storm structure is estimated from the data in 
the NHC storm message. The latter provides the 
target wind field for generation of the tropical cy- 
clone vortex using an axisymmetric version of the 
prediction model. The symmetric vortex and an 
asymmetric component determined from the storm 
structure developed during the previous forecast cy- 
cle, are then merged back into the environmental 
fields determined from the global analysis. 

The ocean initialization procedure includes four 
steps. First, the ocean model is integrated for one 
month in diagnostic mode (e.g. holding the temper- 
ature and salinity constant while allowing the veloc- 
ity field to evolve in a natural and consistent man- 
ner) without surface forcing. This is followed by a 
three month prognostic run with fixed GDEM clima- 
tological SST and wind stress forcing from the Com- 
prehensive Ocean-Atmosphere Data Set (COADS) 
at the sea surface. These first two phases generate 
a monthly model climatology on the specified high- 
resolution grid system for those months for which 
the hurricane forecasts are made. The third and 
forth steps of the initialization procedure involve ad- 
justing the upper ocean structure to a more realistic 
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pre-storm condition at the start of the hurricane fore- 
cast. In the beginning of the third step, the NCEP 
SST data set is assimilated by replacing the GDEM 
temperatures in the upper ocean mixed layer by the 
NCEP SSTs and the model is then integrated prog- 
nostically for another 10 days for dynamical adjust- 
ment. During the final step, the cold wake at the sea 
surface produced by the hurricane three days prior 
to the start of the coupled forecast isrgenerated by " 
integrating the ocean model using prescribed hur- 
ricane wind stress forcing. A scheme is utilized in 
which the hurricane's surface wind field is generated 
using the NHC storm message file. 
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Figure 1 . Ocean model domains in the coupled system 

2.3 Coupled model design 

The coupled hurricane-ocean prediction system 
consists of the GFDL hurricane model and the 
Princeton Ocean Model (POM). The GFDL hurri- 
cane model is a primitive equation model with 18 
sigma-levels in the vertical and a triply-nested mov- 
able mesh system in the horizontal (Kurihara et 
al. 1998). The outermost domain with 1° resolu- 
tion is stationary during the integrations and ranges 
from 10°S to 65°N in the meridional direction and 
is positioned in the zonal direction depending on 
the storm's initial and 72h official forecast positions 
The two inner meshes of 1/3° and 1/6° resolution 
are movable and follow the storm center. 

The POM is a primitive equation ocean model 
with complete thermohaline dynamics (Blumberg 
and Mellor 1987). It has a bottom following, sigma 
coordinate system and a free surface. Three high 
resolution ocean computational domains of 1 /6° res- 
olution were set up for the Gulf of Mexico and the 
western and central North Atlantic (Fig. 1). At the 
beginning of each forecast, an appropriate domain 
is automatically chosen depending on the initial and 
72 hour storm positions. The number of vertical lev- 
els is set at 21 for the Gulf of Mexico and 23 for 
the North Atlantic, with higher resolution in the up- 
per mixed layer. All ocean computational domains 
have 'closed' land-water boundaries and 'open' lat- 
eral boundaries where the domains are surrounded 
by the sea. At the closed boundaries, a no-slip 
condition is invoked on the velocity field and there 
are no grid-scale or sub-grid-scale normal fluxes of 


any quantity. At the open boundaries, transport a™ 
thermal conditions are specified and prescribed ar 
cording to observations where available. 

The method of coupling between the hurricane 
and the ocean model is similar to the procedure 
used in Bender et al. (1993). It is performed bv 
passing the wind stress, heat, moisture and radia 
tive fluxes fromihfi_almospheric model to the ocean 
model, which returns the new SST prediction to the 
atmospheric model. 

Table 1. The GFDL operational and coupled 
hurricane-ocean model intensity forecast errors in 
the 1995-97 hurricane seasons. Average absolute 
errors (in hPa compared with observed values). 


Time 

Cases 

Errors (hPa) 

Imp 



Oper. 

Coupled 


All cases 



12 h 

24 

8.71 

9.01 

■3.5 

24 h 

25 

13.61 

10.14 

25.5 

36 h 

24 

16.84 

10.83 

357 

48 h 

25 

18.12 

12.12 

33.1 

60h 

24 

17.01 

11.76 

30.9 

72 h 

23 

18.02 

12.51 

30.6 

Total 

145 

15.39 

11.06 

25.4 

Hurricanes (P c < 980 hPa) 


12 h 

16 

5.63 

6.18 

-9.8 

24 h 

16 

9.02 

5.59 

38.0 

36 h 

18 

14.61 

7.82 

46.4 

48 h 

19 

16.71 

9.85 

41.0 

60h 

20 

15.26 

10.18 

33.3 

72 h 

20 

16.61 

11.72 

29.4 

Total 

109 

12.97 

8.56 

29.7 

Tropical Storms (P c > 980 hPa) 

12 h 

8 

14.86 

14.68 

1.2 

24 h 

9 

21.77 

18.22 

16.3 

36 h 

6 

23.55 

19.84 

15.8 

48 h 

6 

22.60 

19.29 

14.7 

60h 

4 

25.78 

19.65 

23.8 

72 h 

3 

27.45 

17.79 

35.2 

Total 

36 

22.67 

18.24 

17.8 


3. TEST RESULTS 

3 -1 The 1995-97 hurricane seasons 

The automated coupled prediction system was first 
tested for 32 cases of storms observed during the 
1995-1997 seasons. The cases were selected ac- 
cording to the following criteria: the track errors are 
less than 200 km at 36 hours, and less than 250 km 
at 72 hours, and the intensity errors are less than 
6 hPa at 0 hour. The selected storms were Hurri- 
cane Felix - 3 cases, Humberto - 1 , Iris - 2 Luis - 
7, Marilyn - 2 in 1995; Hurricane Edouard - 2 Fran 
- 4, Isidore - 3, Lili - 3 in 1996 and Hurricane Er- 
ica - 3 in 1997. In most of those cases (about 90 
%) the operational GFDL model overpredicted the 
intensity of the storms measured by central pres- 
sure. The coupled system produced very favorable 
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results for intensity prediction. The mean absolute 
error of the forecast central pressure was reduced 
by about 25 %. More detailed error statistics at ev- 
ery 12 hr forecast interval are presented in Table. 1 . 
Reduction of the intensity forecast error, compared 
against the operational GFDL model is significant 
throughout the entire 72 hour forecast period. This 
error reduction is-dearly due to more accurate sur- 
face flux conditions provided by the ocean coupling. 
The operational GFDL model assumed fixed SSTs 
in time, while in the coupled the SSTs are allowed to 
change as a result of the ocean response to storm 
forcing. 

Table 2. The GFDL operational and coupled 
hurricane-ocean model intensity forecast errors in 
the 1998 hurricane season. Average absolute 
errors (in hPa compared with observed values). 


Time Cases 


Errors (hPa) Impr.(%) 
Oper. Coupled 


All cases 


12 h 

98 

12.29 

9.32 

24.2 

24 h 

91 

17.03 

12.51 

26.6 

36 h 

85 

19.73 

13.64 

30.9 

48 h 

75 

21.59 

15.23 

29.4 

60h 

69 

23.42 

17.47 

25.4 

72 h 

62 

23.87 

18.81 

21.2 

Total 

480 

19.66 

14.50 

26.3 


Hurricanes (P c < 980 hPa) 


12 h 

50 

13.28 

9.34 

29.7 

24 h 

53 

16.03 

10.74 

33.0 

36 h 

54 

18.22 

12.09 

33.7 

48 h 

51 

19.87 

13.52 

31.9 

60h 

47 

21.92 

15.26 

30.4 

72 h 

41 

21.23 

16.07 

24.? 

Total 

296 

18.42 

12.84 

30.5 

Tropical Storms (P c > 980 hPa) 

12 h 

48 

11.26 

9.30 

17.4 

24 h 

38 

18.43 

14.98 

18.7 

36 h 

3! 

22.36 

16.35 

26.9 

48 h 

24 

25.24 

18.86 

25.3 

60h 

22 

26.65 

22.19 

16.7 

72 h 

21 

29.02 

24.17 

16.7 

Total 

184 

22.16 

17.64 

20.3 


3.2 The 1998 hurricane season 
The coupled hurricane-ocean model has begun to 
be tested in near real time mode in the 1998 hurri- 
cane season. In total, 1 15 forecasts were performed 
(Tropical Storm Alex - 9, Hurricane Bonnie - 24 
Hurricane Danielle - 18, Hurricane Earl - 7, Hur- 
ricane George - 42, Tropical Storm Hermine - 1, 
Hurricane Ivan - 4, Hurricane Jeanne - 10). The 
coupled model forecasts were made available to the 
National Hurricane Center via a dedicated Web site 
immediately after model integration. Error statistics 
for all cases every 12 hours are provided in Table 
2. The mean absolute error of the central pressure 
forecasts is reduced by about 26 % compared to 


the operational GFDL model. The largest improve- 
ments were achieved for the storms of hurricane 
(less than 980 hPa) intensity: 30.5 %. Among a 
total of 480 forecast verification times, the opera- 
tional GFDL model overpredicted the storm inten- 
sity in 364 cases (average of 22.2 hPa) and under- 
predicted the intensity in 1 1 6 cases (average of 1 1 .5 
hPa). In the coupted-model forecasts, the overpre- 
diction was reduced by 7.5 hPa but underprediction 
was only slightly increased by 2.5 hPa. 

? INITIAL TIME: 0012 UTC, 23 August 1998 
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Figure 2: Time series o( minimum sea-level pressure (or oper- 
ational forecast (solid line) and coupled model (dot-dashed line) 
compared to observed values (circles indicating values at every 
6 hours) for the forecasts of Hurricane Bonnie (upper panel) and 
Danielle (lower panel) 

Shown in Fig. 2 are the predicted 72 hour time 
series of the minimum sea-level pressure for one 
case each of Hurricanes Bonnie and Danielle. The 
observed values are also plotted. These examples 
represent some of the best cases and were obtained 
during important forecast periods. On August 23 
Hurricane Bonnie was moving toward the U.S. east 
coast. The GFDL model track forecasts were gen- 
erally fairly good. The model correctly predicted that 
the storm's forward speed would be reduced dur- 
ing that period. However, the intensity forecast in- 
dicated rapid storm intensification which resulted in 
large intensity overprediction (Fig. 2). That occurred 
because the operational model had responded to 
very warm water underneath the storm in the NCEP 
SST analysis. In the coupled model, the slow hur- 
ricane movement generated a large SST decrease 
below the storm. As a result, the storm intensity 
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forecasts were significantly improved. At initial time 
1200 UTC August 23 shown in Fig. 2a, the coupled 
model correctly predicted that the hurricane would 
weaken by 1200 UTC August 24. 

The GFDL model predicted movement of Hurri- 
cane Danielle at initial time 1 8 UTC August 29 was 
accurate, but the intensity forecast indicated again 
a significant overprediction. This was because the 
hurricane was moving very close to the^cold wake 
generated by Hurricane Bonnie a few days before. 
Inclusion of this effect in the coupled model resulted 
in large improvement of the intensity forecast in this 
case (Fig. 2b). Fig. 3 shows the SST response to 
Hurricane Georges over the Gulf of Mexico simu- 
lated by the coupled model. Shallow mixed layer 
depths in the Gulf were conducive to substantial 
cooling of the sea surface along the storm track. 
The maximum cooling found to the right of the track 
reached about 3°C. The inclusion of this effect in the 
coupled model also led to substantial improvements 
of the hurricane intensity forecast. 


Hurricane Georges, 09/29/98, 12 hrs.: Sea Surface Temperature 



95'VV 90"W 85'W 80°W 75=' 



Figure 3. The SST distribution (°C) at 72 hours of the coupled 
model forecasts for Hurricane Georges (1200 UTC 26 Septem- 
ber initial time). The observed track is shown by a solid line and 
forecasted track is a dashed line. 

4. REMARKS 

Evaluation of the coupled model forecasts for the 
1998 hurricane season is in progress. In particu- 
lar, the SST response in the coupled model is being 
compared with satellite AVHRR data where avail- 
able. The ocean model initialization procedure is 
being carefully examined. For instance, the effects 
of replacing the NCEP 1 0 resolution SST analysis by 


the 0.5° NESDIS SST data on the hurricane inten- 
sity prediction is investigated. Initialization of ocean 
fronts, such as the Gulf Stream in the North Atlantic 
and the Loop Current in the Gulf of Mexico needs to 
be addressed in the future work. In the next phase of 
improvements of the ocean model initialization, we 
aim to implement a new data assimilation scheme 
to include the initialization of frontal systems. Initial- 
ization of the couple4Jrurricane-ocean system must 
be improved as well. At present, the hurricane and 
ocean models are initialized independently. More- 
over, the hurricane model does not take into account 
the cold wake underneath the storm during the vor- 
tex initialization. As a result, in some cases, sig- 
nificant overestimation of the initial central pressure 
was found which effected the coupled model fore- 
casts. 
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What Limits Tropical Cyclone Intensity? 

Greg Holland 1 and Yuqing Wang 
BMRC, Melbourne, Australia. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

As found empirically by several groups (Merrill 
1 988, DeMaria and Kaplanl 995, Evans 1 993) the 
maximum intensity reached by tropical cyclones in 
all ocean basins are generally less than that which 
would be inferred from thermodynamic techniques 
(Emanuel 1986, Holland 1997) applied to 
climatological data. This raises the obvious 
question of what is limiting the majority of cyclones 
from reaching their climatological potential. 

Tonkin et al. (1 998) have shown that application of 
thermodynamic techniques to the conditions 
applying at the time of the cyclone development 
substantially narrows the differences between the 
maximum potential intensity and that achieved by 
the cyclone. It is also well known that local 
oceanic cooling associated with the passage of 
the cyclone can provide a major limit on the 
maximum intensity. And forecast lore has it that 
vertical wind shear is a major potential inhibitor of 
intensification to very severe systems. 

We report on a study aimed at investigating the 
factors that may limit the intensification of tropical 
cyclones to their thermodynamic maximum 
potential. This abstract indicates some of the 
initial findings and the physical processes will be 
discussed in the presentation. 

2. METHOD 

We define tropical cyclone intensity by the 
pressure drop from the environment to the cyclone 
centre. Whilst this is somewhat arbitrary, central 
pressure is a reasonably conservative parameter, 
which does not suffer from the same degree of 
variability associated with maximum winds and the 
problem with of wind definition. 

The environment is defined as everything external 
to the tropical cyclone core region. This includes 


the underlying ocean, major cloud bands, the 
thermodynamic structure of the atmosphere in the 
outer cyclonic circulation (say, near the outermost 
closed isobar), imposed large-scale regimes (such 
as vertical windshear overthe entire cyclone), and 
the multitude of systems at various atmospheric 
levels that undergo transient interactions with the 
tropical cyclone (such as upper troughs and 
mesoscale convective vortices). 

Thermodynamic estimates of tropical cyclone 
intensity follow the method described by Holland 
(1997). 

The numerical calculations use the model of 
Wang (1997). This is a triply tested, hydrostatic 
model in which the two internal grids follow the 
tropical cyclone. The resolution of the internal grid 
is 5 km. Moist processes are modelled by a full 
cloud physics package, with two phases of ice and 
a mixed ice-water process. Full details of this 
model may be found in Wang (1998 in 
preparation). 

The method adopted has been to: 

1. Undertake a series of comprehensive sensitivity 
experiments to indicate both the uncertainty 
arising from arbitrary selection of physical 
processes within the range of parameters quoted 
in the literature. This process indicated the 
degree of confidence in the following parametric 
studies, and potentially real uncertainties that may 
exist with actual tropical cyclones. 

2. Utilise a series of experiments to investigate 
both the effects of imposed environments, such as 
vertical wind shear, and the associated physical 
processes. 

The control model run used for comparison is 
initialised on an f-plane with no flow using the 
January-mean thermodynamic ocean and 
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Figure 1. Intensification of the control cyclone with experiments with a thermodynamically neutral 
environment and with the imposition of vertical shear at the start an near the time of maximum intensity. 


atmospheric conditions for Willis Island off the 
east coast of Australia. 

3. PRELIMINARY RESULTS 

We have noted considerable sensitivity to the 
details of the microphysical processes in the 
model clouds. For example, the defined fall speed 
for ice greatly effects the degree of stratiform 
clouds that develop. This also effects the degree 
of downdraft generation. Both of these processes 
can change the maximum intensity achieved by 
the model by up to 20%. The degree of surface 
heat exchange can markedly effect the 
temperature of the surface inflow layer, where air 
is moving rapidly towards lower pressure, 
expanding and cooling. 

A feature that has appeared in many of our 
experiments is that development of substantial 
horizontal asymmetries or breakdown of the eye 
into smaller vortices is almost always associated 
with periods of weakening. 


Rainbands are common features of tropical 
cyclones. Forecasting lore also indicates that they 
are associated with sustained intensification (the 
so-called "feeder band" rules). A recent study by 
May and Holland (1997) also has shown the the 
generation of mid-level potential vorticity in such 
rainbands is quite high. This is sufficient to 
substantially effect the intensity if the vorticity can 
be advected to the core region. The apparent 
disagreement between these views and the 
finding of the modelling experiments has not yet 
been adequately explained. 

Simpson efal. (1 998) have described the potential 
impacts of transient changes to the 
thermodynamic environment that occur when a 
tropical cyclone develops in, for example, a large 
monsoon shear zone. In the case of Tropical 
Cyclone Oliver, this reduced the thermodynamic 
potential locally by 50% compared to the 
climatological maximum. 

We are testing this effect by arbitrarily changing 
the thermodynamic characteristic of the 
environment. An extreme case is shown in Fig. 1 , 
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Figure 2. Effects on intensity of a landmass ahead of an eastward moving tropical cyclone in a uniform 
flow. Both the effects of a landmass held at the same as the SST, and a landmass that is cooled to 2K 
less than the SST are shown. 


for an environment with an approximately moist 
adiabatic profile. In this case, the cyclone does 
not have any capacity for development. 

Imposition of a linear vertical shear of 20 m/s 
between the surface and 100 hPa has different 
effects, depending on the intensity of the cyclone 
at the time the shear is applied (Fig. 1 ). 

Imposing the shear when the cyclone is weak 
results in a much reduced initial intensification 
rate. Several days pass before the cyclone begins 
to intensify more rapidly. However, the cyclone 
eventually adjusts to the sheared environment and 
approaches it initial thermodynamic limit, as 
defined here by the control model. 

When the same shear is applied close to the time 
of maximum intensity, the initial response os for 
the cyclone to become asymmetric and weaken. 
In this case the weakening appears to be 
associated with the asymmetric structure of the 
convection, rather than a direct shearing. 
However, after a period of weakening, the cyclone 


adjusts to the shear and begins to intensify back 
to its thermodynamic limit. 

We arrive at the preliminary conclusion that 
moderate amounts of shear effect the 
intensification rate, but cyclones will still reach 
their maximum potential intensity, albeit much 
more slowly. 

Whilst it is well known that tropical cyclones will 
weaken if they move over a major landmass, it is 
of some interest to examine the effects of a 
landmass before the cyclone makes landfall (Fig. 
2). The land in this case is flat and at sea level, 
but it's surface temperature is set equal to the 
SST (warm land) or 2K cooler (cold land). 

It is remarkable that the presence of cold land 
weakens the cyclone up to 35 h before it actually 
moves over land. This weakening is sustained 
and the cyclone does not recover, though there is 
evidence of a small intensification near land. The 
warm land has a much smaller effect, though it 
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does lead to a short period at maximum intensity 
approximately 24 hour before landfall. 

We shall describe the associated processes in the 
presentation. The weakening for the cold land 
case appears to be associated with the inhibition 
of convection over the land and the resulting 
development of strong asymmetries in the 
cyclone. 

4. Conclusions 

A series of sensitivity experiments with an 
advanced numerical model are being made to 
examine the effects of various imposed condition 
on tropical cyclone intensification. Also being 
examined are the associated physical processes. 

The findings reported here indicate that moderate 
amounts of vertical shear effect the rate of 
intensification of tropical cyclones. Shear does not 
effect the maximum intensity that can be 
achieved. Any major convective asymmetry in the 
cyclone appears to reduce the maximum intensity 
that can be achieved. However, in the absence of 
a maintenance mechanism, the cyclone eventually 
returns to an approximately symmetric shape and 
its thermodynamic intensity limit. 

An interesting finding is that the presence of land, 
even several hundred km away from the cyclone 
centre can have a significant influence on the 
maximum intensity that can be reached. 
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LIMITATIONS ON HURRICANE INTENSITY 

Greg J. Holland and Yuqing Wang. BMRC, Melbourne, Australia 

Previous studies have shown that thermodynamic estimates based on long - term mean conditions provided an 
excellent upper bound on tropical cyclone intensity, the so-called Maximum Potential Intensity. However, it is also 
well known that most tropical cyclones do not reach this upper bound. We discuss our progress in identifying the 
processes that can limit the cyclone intensification and prevent cyclones reaching the maximum intensity. 

Using a series of numerical experiments, we show how fine-scale details of the convective and mesoscale 
structure of a tropical cyclone can have a marked impact on the cyclone intensification. We also examine the 
effects of cyclone movement and proximity to land and oceanic thermal anomalies. This research confirms our 
earlier findings that most processes act to inhibit, rather than enhance the cyclone intensification potential. 
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The Ocean's Effect on the Intensity of Tropical Cyclones: Results from a Simple 

Coupled Atmosphere-Ocean Model 

Lars R. Schade 

Meteorologisches Insiilui tier Universitiil Miinchen. Munich. German? 

Kkrry A. Emanuel 

Program in Atmospheres. Oceans, and Climate. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cambridge. Massachusetts 

(Manuscript received 24 November 1997, in final form 21 April 1998) 
ABSTRACT 

A coupled hurricane-ocean model was constructed from an axisymmetric hurricane model and a three-layer 
ocean model. If the hurricane moves at constant speed across the ocean a statistically steady state (in a reference 
frame moving with the storm) is reached after a few days of simulation time. The steady-state intensity of the 
hurricane is strongly affected by the interaction with the ocean. This interaction with the ocean can be described 
as a negative feedback effect on the hurricane's intensity and is called "SST feedback." A large set of numerical 
experiments was performed with the coupled model to deduce systematically the dependence of the amplitude 
of the SST feedback effect on a set of model parameters. 

In the coupled model the SST feedback effect can reduce the hurricane "s intensity by more than 50%. Only 
in cases of rapidly moving storms over deep oceanic mixed layers is the SST feedback effect of minor importance. 
These results cast a new light on the role of the ocean in limiting hurricane intensity. 


1. Introduction 

Hurricanes' form exclusively over the tropical oceans 
and rapidly disintegrate when they make landfall. This 
is primarily due to the much-reduced surface heat fluxes 
over land. Since the surface fluxes peak sharply just 
outside and under the eyewall, a hurricane effectively 
"feels" the land when the eye of the storm moves on- 
shore even though a large part of the storm's circulation 
may have been over land much earlier. This becomes 
most striking when a hurricane moves parallel to the 
shore line in close vicinity to land, as often happens 
with recurving storms along the U.S. east coast (e.g.. 
Hurricanes Emily, 1993 and Danny, 1997). 

The fundamental role of the surface heat fluxes (fore- 
most that of latent heat) as the energy source of hur- 
ricanes has been recognized for a long time (e.g., Riehl 
1950; Kleinschmidt 1 951). It has also been known since 
the 1960s that hurricanes leave a wake of cold surface 


Corresponding author address: Dr. Lars R. Schade. Institut fiir 
Meteorologie der Universitat Miinchen, Theresicnstr. 37. D-80333 
Munich. Germany. 
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1 The term "hurricane" is used loosely in this paper to refer to 
tropical cyclones in general. 


water behind them (e.g., Leipper 1967) that results from 
rapid turbulent entrainment of cold water into the oce- 
anic mixed layer. Nevertheless, the effect of this cooling 
on the intensity of hurricanes has received surprisingly 
little attention. In numerical hurricane models, the ocean 
was typically treated as a constant sea surface temper- 
ature (SST) boundary condition and the effect of the 
chosen SST field on hurricane intensity was investigated 
(e.g., Ooyama 1969). Similarly, in numerical ocean 
models, the hurricane wind field was specified and the 
oceanic response to the specified hurricane forcing was 
investigated (e.g., Price 1981). In both approaches one 
part of the coupled atmosphere-ocean system is treated 
as active and the other part as passive, such that any 
feedback effects are excluded a priori. 

The first numerical simulations of the coupled hur- 
ricane-ocean system were performed with axisymmetric 
hurricane and ocean models neglecting the hurricane 
movement. Very limited computer power dictated a 
coarse horizontal resolution resulting in only weak mod- 
el storms. From such model simulations Chang and An- 
thes (1979) concluded that "appreciable weakening of 
a hurricane due to the cooling of the oceanic surface 
will not occur if it is translating at typical speed." The 
fact that their model storm was only very little affected 
by a rather strong oceanic cooling is likely due to a 
combination of several problems including their con- 
vective parameterization (based on moisture conver- 
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<rence). the short integration period of only 24 h, and 
The aforementioned problems of coarse resolution and 
tnus weak storms. Sutyrin et al. (1979) performed sim- 
ulations with a coupled model of the oceanic and at- 
mospheric boundary layers and concluded that the "in- 
teraction is so strong that the integral heat and moisture 
fluxes from the ocean into the atmosphere may change 
significantly within a few hours and influence the in- 
tensity of the tropical cyclone." Sutyrin and Khain 
(1984) coupled an axisymmetric hurricane model to a 
3D ocean model and were the first to simulate the effect 
of the storm movement on the intensity of the storm. 
They showed that smaller storm translation speeds and 
smaller initial oceanic mixed layer depths lead to a 
stronger negative feedback effect of the ocean on the 
intensity of the hurricane. A fully three-dimensional 
coupled model was presented by Khain and Ginis (1 991) 
and used to study the effect of the interaction with the 
ocean on the storm track. Bender et al. (1993) published 
results from simulations with a very high resolution 
fully three-dimensional coupled hurricane-ocean model 
confirming many of the earlier results. While these cou- 
pled model simulations have revealed some of the basic 
aspects of the oceanic feedback effect on hurricane in- 
tensity, this feedback has not yet been investigated sys- 
tematically. Many scientists and forecasters therefore 
believe that the SST feedback need not be considered 
to first order, much in the spirit of the early results of 
Chang and Anthes. How commonplace this belief still 
is can be seen in a recent portrait of the state of tropical 
cyclone research by the World Meteorological Orga- 
nization (Foley et al. 1995). In this paper we hope to 
suggest a new and different perspective on the effect of 
the ocean on hurricane intensity. 

2. Goal and approach 

The goal of this investigation is to understand and 
quantify the effect of the ocean on the intensity of trop- 
ical cyclones. The effects can be categorized into two 
classes: noninteractive effects in which the ocean is pas- 
sive, and interactive or feedback effects. The first class 
of effects can be investigated by quantifying the sen- 
sitivity of a hurricane model to its lower boundary con- 
dition, a constant SST field. Physically, these effects are 
primarily caused by the dependence of the surface fluxes 
on the saturation vapor pressure at the SST. In contrast, 
investigation of the second class of effects requires a 
coupled hurricane-ocean model. Ocean dynamics now 
come into play in addition to the thermodynamics at the 
atmosphere-ocean interface. 

The foci of this paper are the interactive effects of 
the ocean on hurricane intensity. The noninteractive ef- 
fects are only briefly addressed in section 3b(l). A quan- 
titative measure of the ocean's interactive effects on a 
hurricane's intensity is the SST feedback factor F SST : 


where A/? is the pressure depression in the eye of the 
storm, that is, the difference between the background 
surface pressure far away from the storm and the min- 
imum central pressure in the eye. Here Ap serves as a 
measure of storm intensity. The subscript SST refers to 
the pressure depression realized with a fixed sea surface 
temperature, that is, without any feedback. The factor 
F SST is always negative because a reduction of the SST 
due to the storm diminishes the storm's intensity; F SS1 . 
therefore must be in the range [- 1 ; 0]. An SST feedback 
factor of F SST = -0.3, for example, means that the 
storm's intensity as described by the pressure depression 
is reduced by 30% due to the SST feedback effect. The 
central question of this paper is, How does the SST 
feedback factor depend on the parameters of the coupled 
hurricane-ocean system? 

In a complex natural setting, F SST depends not only 
on a number of environmental parameters but also on 
the history of the storm. To exclude such a dependence 
on time only mature storms shall be considered; that is, 
it is assumed that the coupled hurricane-ocean system 
has had enough time to settle into an equilibrium state. 
This state is characterized by a statistical steadiness of 
all variables in a frame of reference moving with the 
storm. The SST feedback factor of the mature hurri- 
cane-ocean system no longer depends on time but only 
on the environment of the hurricane-ocean system. 

To investigate the parameter dependence of F SST , a 
coupled hurricane-ocean model was constructed from 
the axisymmetric hurricane model of Emanuel (1989) 
and the 3D ocean model of Cooper and Thompson 
(1989). This choice of models was made to make pos- 
sible a large number of simulations and thus to allow 
for a systematic exploration of the parameter space. The 
coupled model is a process model rather than a forecast 
model. Its main limitations are the lack of detailed cloud 
microphysics and the restriction of axisymmetry in the 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, it is expected that the basic 
features of the SST feedback effect are reasonably well 
represented in this simple coupled model. 

The approach can be summarized as follows. First, 
comprehensive sensitivity tests with the uncoupled hur- 
ricane model were performed to select a set of envi- 
ronmental parameters that are hypothesized to be rele- 
vant to the SST feedback effect. In the range of observed 
values of these parameters the parameter space was then 
sampled systematically with the coupled model. Finally, 
a statistical regression was performed to deduce an an- 
alytical expression for the dependence of the SST feed- 
back factor on the environmental parameters. 

3. Models 

A coupled hurricane-ocean model was constructed 
from two independently developed and tested models, 
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namely, the axisymmetric hurricane model of Emanuel 
(1989) and the four-layer ocean model of Cooper and 
Thompson (1989). As both models have been described 
in detail elsewhere, the model equations are not derived 
here again. Instead, both models are briefly introduced 
from a physical perspective describing the principal 
physical processes and balances in the models. Those 
readers interested in the technical details are referred to 
the original publications. While the original hurricane 
model is expressed in dimensionless variables, an anal- 
ogous set of dimensional equations was used to ease the 
coupling to the dimensional ocean model. The deriva- 
tion of this set of dimensional model equations is given 
in Schade (1994). Finally, the coupling procedure by 
which information is exchanged between the two sub- 
models is described at the end of this section. 

a. Hurricane model 

The hurricane model is an axisymmetric model in 
gradient- wind and hydrostatic balance. It thus belongs 
to the "models of the first phase" as defined by Ooyama 
(1982). Since the present application is restricted to the 
mature stage of tropical cyclones, the use of a balanced 
model is justified. The model atmosphere consists of 
three layers: a boundary layer and two tropospheric lay- 
ers. In the radial direction, the model uses angular mo- 
mentum coordinates. Two main advantages arise from 
this choice of coordinate system. First, the radial res- 
olution in physical space is high in regions where the 
radial gradient of angular momentum is large. Thus a 
domain of 2000-km radius can be represented with only 
48 radial nodes and yet achieve a resolution of 3-10 
km grid spacing in the region of main interest under the 
eyewall. Second, the slantwise convection in the eyewall 
of a tropical cyclone, which is typically tilted at an angle 
of 30°-6O°, becomes upright in the framework of an- 
gular momentum coordinates and thus easy to represent. 
At this resolution a time stop of 1 min is required for 
numerical stability. 

The turbulent exchange of momentum between at- 
mosphere and ocean is parameterized using the bulk 
aerodynamic drag law with a wind speed-dependent 
drag coefficient. Aside from the effect of radial diffu- 
sion, angular momentum is strictly conserved in the 
interior of the model atmosphere. Since the air flowing 
in toward the eye at low levels rotates cyclonically, 
surface friction constantly removes cyclonic angular 
momentum from the model atmosphere. The angular 
momentum budget of the model can therefore never 
settle into a true steady state. Nevertheless, a steady 
state can be reached at low levels if the radial advection 
of high angular momentum is balanced by the frictional 
loss to the lower boundary. The permanent transfer of 
angular momentum to the ocean is reflected in the ever- 
growing anticyclone in the upper-atmospheric layer. In 
angular momentum coordinates, this simply means that 
the coordinate surfaces are advected outward by the 


mean radial flow to ever larger radii. While this is clearly 
unrealistic, it is an artifact of the axisymmetry that does 
not allow for a mean vertical shear in the troposphere 
and thus for a flow through the upper anticyclone. In 
nature, such shear causes a ventilation of the upper- 
tropospheric anticyclone and a downstream wake of air 
with low potential vorticity (e.g., Wu and Emanuel 
1993). Since there is no vertical diffusion of momentum 
in the model a steady state can be reached in the lower 
troposphere in spite of the ever-growing anticyclone 
aloft. 

Similar to momentum, heat is transfered turbulently 
between atmosphere and ocean and again the bulk aero- 
dynamic drag law is used to parameterize this transfer. 
In the interior of the atmosphere, two nonconservative 
processes are included in the model. First, the release 
of latent heat due to phase changes of water is treated 
implicitly by using moist entropy as a combined tem- 
perature and humidity variable. Second, radiative cool- 
ing is crudely parameterized as a Newtonian relaxation 
back to the initial convectively neutral sounding. Unlike 
momentum, the moist entropy in the different layers is 
strongly coupled through convection. As soon as surface 
fluxes or radiative cooling render the stratification at a 
grid point unstable, a convective mass flux is triggered 
that acts to return the profile back to neutrality. In the 
steady state, surface fluxes, radiation, and convection 
balance advection of moist entropy. Though radiation 
plays a minor role for short integration periods and is 
often neglected in hurricane models, it is a fundamental 
part of the overall heat balance and a prerequisite for 
reaching a steady state. 

The model is initialized with a marginal tropical storm 
and a convectively neutral stratification. The constrain! 
of convective neutrality implies that the initial atmo- 
spheric sounding is a function of the initial SST and of 
the initial relative humidity in the boundary layer (0i). 
Physically this initial condition corresponds to a situ- 
ation where the unperturbed atmosphere has had enough 
time to adjust to the ocean surface below it. Typically, 
the initial vortex first spins down slightly owing to fric- 
tion and convective downdrafts, before the core be- 
comes saturated and intensification begins. The storm 
then rapidly develops over the next 2-4 days and finally 
settles into a statistically steady state. Such a typical 
development is shown in Fig. 1. 

b. Sensitivity tests 

Many parameters need to be set for a numerical model 
even if it is as simple as the hurricane model used here. 
Few of these parameters have a direct physical meaning 
and can be considered known. The majority of the pa- 
rameters, such as the bulk drag coefficient, is only 
known to fall into a certain range of values. Again, other 
parameters have no direct physical meaning, for ex- 
ample, the length of the time step in the model, but 
nevertheless may have a strong influence on the model 
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results. Therefore the sensitivity of the model results to 
all input parameters was tested to discover physical sen- 
sitivities of interest and erroneous sensitivities of con- 
cern. For sake of conciseness only those results of the 
sensitivity tests are reported here that are of physical 
interest or that highlight weaknesses of the model. Put 
differently, the model results are insensitive to all pa- 
rameters not mentioned below. 

In each set of sensitivity experiments, the sensitivity 
of the steady-state central pressure to changes in only 
a single parameter was tested over a range of values 
considered realistic. All the other parameters were held 
fixed at their default values. It should be noted, though, 
that changes in SST and changes in H imply changes 
in the initial atmospheric temperature because the at- 
mosphere is assumed to be convectively neutral at the 
initial time. 

1) Sea surface temperature 

When the hurricane model is run uncoupled, the SST 
is constant in time and horizontally uniform. Higher 
SSTs lead to more intense storms as expected and pre- 


dicted, for example, by the Carnot theory for hurricanes 
(Emanuel 1988). A sensitivity of about -6 hPa/K was 
found (Fig. 2). The default SST is 29°C. 

This sensitivity constitutes the noninteractive effect 
of the ocean on the hurricane's intensity. 

2) Relative humidity 

In the initial unperturbed model atmosphere, the rel- 
ative humidity in the boundary layer must be specified. 
Lower relative humidity leads to stronger storms. While 
it may seem counterintuitive that a dryer boundary layer 
gives rise to a more intense moist convective storm the 
reason for this behavior is quite simple: a dryer bound- 
ary layer features a stronger thermodynamic disequilib- 
rium at the sea surface. This becomes most apparent in 
the extreme scenario of 9i - 100% in which the latent 
heat flux goes to zero. The sensitivity is about 4 hPa/% 
as shown in Fig. 3. The default relative humidity is 80%. 

3) Inttial conditions 

The final steady state is insensitive to the specification 
of the initial vortex. Such a lack of sensitivity is gen- 
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erally very desirable in models that are run to an equi- 
librium state. Yet in nature, hurricanes of very different 
sizes have been observed and it is important to inves- 
tigate how the feedback effect in the coupled model 
changes with storm size. Our expectation that the final 
size of the model storm depends on the size of the initial 
vortex turned out to be wrong and the storm size had 
to be specified rather artificially in the coupled exper- 
iments as described in section 3d. 

The default storm has maximum winds of 52 m s H 
at a radius of 40 km. Gale force winds extend to a radius 
of 150 km. 

4) Transfer coefficients 

In the default experiment, the transfer coefficients for 
momentum and heat in the bulk aerodynamical formulas 
are identical and the storm intensity is insensitive to the 
choice of value. But a strong dependence on the ratio 
of the transfer coefficient for heat to that for momentum 
was found and is displayed in Fig. 4. Ooyama (1969) 
had already qualitatively described this effect and it is 
discussed in detail in Emanuel (1995). It is mentioned 
here because the physics and parameterization of the 
heat and momentum transfer at high wind speeds are 
still not well understood and are difficult to measure, 
and thus they are the source of considerable uncertainty 
in hurricane models. 

The ratio was kept at unity in all coupled experiments 
for lack of better knowledge. 

5) Tropopause temperatltre 

The Carnot theory of hurricanes (Emanuel 1988) pre- 
dicts a strong sensitivity to the temperature in the out- 
flow region, where heat is lost to space by radiation. 
The equivalent parameter in our model is the sum of 
the temperature differences between the top and bottom 
of each layer, that is, the total "temperature depth" of 
the model. The larger this temperature depth, the stron- 
ger the storm. Figure 5 shows the results of a set of 


experiments around the default value of 95°C with a 
slope of a little less than -2 hPa/K. 

c. Ocean model 

The oceanic response to a moving hurricane has been 
investigated in great detail and even simple mixed layer 
models were found to reproduce the main characteristics 
of this response rather well (e.g., Price 1981, 1983;Price 
et al. 1994). Therefore the "Price-type" model due to 
Cooper and Thompson (1989) was chosen, as it has been 
tested carefully by the original authors and could be 
used without modifications for our purpose. 

The ocean model is run with three active layers: a 
thin well-mixed layer on top of a strongly stratified layer 
and a deep abyssal layer. Momentum is turbulently ex- 
changed at the interface with the atmosphere. In the 
interior of the ocean, vertical exchange of mass and heat 
is allowed only between the topmost layer representing 
the oceanic mixed layer and the next lower layer, called 
the upper thermocline. This exchange represents a tur- 
bulent mixing process referred to as entrainment. The 
Richardson number formulation of Price (1983) is used 
to parameterize the entrainment. This formulation ef- 
fectively keeps a bulk Richardson number close to crit- 
ical under wind forcing. The heat budget of the mixed 
layer is dominated by the entrainment heat flux through 
the base of the mixed layer. The exchange of heat be- 
tween atmosphere and ocean is negligible by compar- 
ison (e.g.. Bender et al. 1993) and is therefore not in- 
cluded in the model. Besides these turbulent processes 
gravity wave dynamics govern the ocean's behavior. 

The horizontal resolution of the ocean model ranges 
from 10 to 25 km depending on the size of the hurricane 
as given by the size parameter tj (see below for details). 
The time step depends on the chosen resolution and 
ranges from 5 to 12 min. 

The characteristic features of the observed SST 
changes in the wake of tropical cyclones is reproduced 
by the model. A strong bias to the poleward side of the 
track can be seen with maximum SST reductions of 
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typically 2°-6°C behind the storm. The SST reduction 
under the eye of the storm is much smaller with typical 
values between 0.5° and 1.5°C. 

£ Coupling procedure 

Coupling the two models effectively means speci- 
fying the exchange of information between the models. 
As already mentioned above, the turbulent exchange of 
heat and momentum is parameterized using the bulk 
aerodynamic drag formula with a wind speed-dependent 
drag coefficient. The surface pressure field sets up a 
barotropic flow within the ocean. This effect is neglected 
because the resulting flow is very weak and does not 
affect the entrainment process. Also neglected is the 
effect of the oceanic surface currents on the drag be- 
tween atmosphere and ocean because the currents are 
extremely slow compared to the wind speeds in the 
atmosphere close to the surface. In contrast, the trans- 
lation velocity of the hurricane relative to the ocean can 
reach a significant fraction of the wind speed 1 0 m above 
around and therefore is included in the calculation of 
the turbulent exchange between the two models. 

Additional complications arise from the different ge- 
ometries of the models. Since the hurricane model is 
axisymmetric it does not "know" about horizontal di- 
rections other than radial distance from its central axis. 
Therefore the translation velocity at which the storm 
moves across the ocean must be specified externally. At 
the surface the radial nodes of the hurricane model are 
points in the radial direction and concentric circles in 
a horizontal plane. The SST felt by the hurricane model 
at a specific radial node therefore must be calculated as 
the average SST along a node circle. This amounts to 
an approximation that is reasonably close to the storm 
center where the rapid rotation causes rather effective 
homogenization along node circles. Far away from the 
storm center, this approximation must break down. For- 
tunately, the fractional part of anomalous SSTs along a 
node circle rapidly becomes smaller with increasing dis- 
tance from the storm center such that the approximation 
becomes good again for large radii and, moreover, the 
storm intensity is not very sensitive to SST perturbations 
at large radii. 

To construct the surface drag field for the ocean model 
the radial distance of each ocean grid point from the 
current storm center is calculated. The axisymmetric 
part of the surface wind field is then calculated by linear 
interpolation between the radial nodes of the hurricane 
model. Next, the vector sum of this axisymmetric wind 
and the prescribed storm translation velocity is calcu- 
lated. The resulting total surface wind is finally used in 
the bulk aerodynamic drag formula to calculate the sur- 
face drag field felt by the ocean. An axisymmetric SST 
field for the hurricane model is calculated by bilinear 
interpolation from the nearest four ocean grid points to 
sampling points on the hurricane model's node circles. 
These sampling points are closely spaced where the 


strongest SST gradients occur and far apart elsewhere. 
A distance-weighted average of the SST at the sampling 
points of a particular node circle is finally passed to the 
hurricane model as the SST at this particular node of 
the hurricane model. 

In summary, the ocean model is forced by a 3D sur- 
face wind field constructed from the axisymmetric flow 
in the hurricane model and the hurricane translation ve- 
locity. In turn, the hurricane model is forced by an axi- 
symmetric SST field constructed through azimuthal av- 
eraging of the 3D SST field of the ocean model around 
the storm center. The respective boundary fields are up- 
dated each time step. 

As mentioned above, the steady-state hurricane is in- 
sensitive to the initial conditions in the hurricane model. 
In particular, the size of the steady-state hurricane can- 
not be set by the initial conditions. Since it is never- 
theless desirable to force the ocean with storms of dif- 
ferent sizes, a size parameter, rj, was introduced in the 
coupling procedure. The atmospheric fields are re- 
mapped with a horizontal scale factor of t? before they 
are passed to the ocean model. Analogously, the oceanic 
fields are remapped with a horizontal scale factor of 77" 1 
before they are passed to the hurricane model. 

4. Choice of parameters 

Many parameters play a role in the SST feedback 
mechanism. Based on the sensitivity studies with the 
uncoupled hurricane model (section 3b) and on the re- 
sults of earlier investigations of the oceanic response to 
hurricane forcing (e.g., Price 1983), a set of relevant 
parameters was selected. 

• The steady-state hurricane intensity depends strongly 
on the environmental boundary layer relative humid- 
ity (#), on the SST, and on the tropopause temperature 

• The storm size (17) and the storm translation velocity 
(m 7 ) determine the interaction timescale between at- 
mosphere and ocean. 

• The thermal and dynamical inertia of the mixed layer 
is set by the unperturbed oceanic mixed layer depth 

(h„)- 

• The stratification below the mixed layer (X = F)T/dz) 
affects both the availability of cooler water and the 
speed of the entrainment process. 

• Last, the Coriolis parameter (/„) sets the frequency 
of the inertial oscillations that dominate the oceanic 
wake. It also affects the amplitude of the vertical dis- 
placement of isopycnals as part of the inertio-gravity 
wave response. This displacement is larger at lower 
latitudes. 

These eight parameters are considered to govern the SST 
feedback effect in the coupled model and thus define 
the parameter space to be explored. 

Since it is very expensive to systematically sample 
an eight-dimensional parameter space it is desirable to 
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Table I. Dimensional parameters. 


Parameter Dimension Remarks 


A, - h„ m 

D, = u r m s 1 

= AT 1 ipl.ssT m 2 s~- p„ = 1.25 kg m ? is a reference density of air 

D * ~ Vl',. m L„ = 5 x I0 4 m is a scaling length 

D s = /. 

D o = «1" m" 1 a = 3.4 X 10" : °C ' is the coefficient of thermal expansion 

£>, s l - x i 


reduce the dimensions of the parameter space. This can 
be done if some of the parameters enter the problem 
under consideration only as a fixed combination. For 
example, H, SST, and r mp enter the SST feedback by 
setting the storm intensity at constant SST (A/?I SST ), that 
is, the intensity without SST feedback. Also k deter- 
mines the thermodynamic disequilibrium at the sea sur- 
face and thus the sensitivity to changes in SST. There- 
fore, the two-parameter set [A/?I SST , H\ can be used in- 
stead of the three-parameter set SST, T lop ], reducing 
the dimension of the parameter space by one. 

As it is not always as obvious as in the above example 
which combination of parameters is relevant to a given 
problem, the constraint of dimensional consistency can 
be used to transform a set of m parameters with physical 
dimensions into another set of m—n nondimensional pa- 
rameters. According to the Buckingham it theorem 
(Buckingham 1914) n is the number of independent 
physical dimensions of the m parameters. 

Table 1 lists the suitably scaled dimensional param- 
eters that are considered to govern the SST feedback 
effect. As only two physical dimensions are contained 
in this set of seven dimensional parameters [£>,] a set 
of five nondimensional parameters [rV f ] can be defined 
that still spans the same phase space as the dimensional 
set [Dj]. There is no unique way of combining the di- 
mensional parameters into nondimensional parameters. 
The following combination was chosen here: 

JV, = D 4 ZV = vL„K l 

N t = D 3 D{* = A;>l SST (pX) ' 

N 3 = D t D 6 = h„aT 

N< = D 2 (D 4 D 5 )-' = uMLJX' 

N 5 = D 7 = 1 - rt. (2) 

Table 2. Explored dimensional parameter ranges. 
Parameter Range 

/i„ 20 m <-» 80 m 

u T 4 m s 1 H !0ni s 1 

A^sst 37 hPa <-» 92 hPa 

V 0.4 <-» 1.0 

/„ 5 X 10" 5 s-' 

T 0.08 °C nr< 

X 78% <-» 87% 


The SST feedback factor F SST is an unknown function 
of the set of nondimensional parameters [/V,]. This func- 
tion can be determined experimentally by sampling the 
five-dimensional parameter space denned by [Af.]"with 
the coupled model. The sampled ranges of the dimen- 
sional parameters are listed in Table 2. The correspond- 
ing ranges of the nondimensional parameters are given 
in Table 3. 

5. Results 

A total of 2083 samples were taken in the region of 
the parameter space given in Table 3. "Taking a sample" 
here refers to integrating the coupled hurricane-ocean 
model for 18 days by which time the model had settled 
into a statistically steady state. Figure 1 shows the typ- 
ical evolution of the surface pressure in the eye of the 
storm as a solid line. The dashed line displays the pres- 
sure time series in the control experiment, which differs 
only in one aspect: the SST is artificially held constant 
to exclude any SST feedback. Clearly, the noninterac- 
tive control storm develops to much greater intensity 
than the storm that interacts with the ocean. The strength 
of the SST feedback effect is measured by the feedback 
factor defined by (1). For the storm displayed in Fig. 1 
the SST feedback factor is F SST = -46%. 

An example of a two-dimensional cross section 
through the parameter space is given in Fig. 6. Here 
F SST is displayed in a contour plot as a function of £>, 
(h 0 ) and D 2 (u T ). The exact location of this section in 
dimensional coordinates is D, = 5440 m 2 s~ 2 , Z> 4 = 40 
km, D s = 5X 10" 5 s-',£> 6 = 2.7 X 10' 5 m"', and D 7 
= 0.19. The qualitative dependence of F SST on h u and 
u T is rather intuitive: fast-moving storms are less af- 
fected by the SST feedback effect, as are storms over 
deep oceanic mixed layers with high thermal and dy- 
namical inertia. Surprising is the amplitude of the mod- 
elled feedback factors, which range from — 10% to less 

Table 3. Explored nondimensional parameter ranges. 


Parameter Range 


N, 250 <-> 2500 

N 2 30 o 460 

N x 5 x ifj- 4 h 2 X 10 
N, 1.6 <-> 10 

A/, 0.13 <-> 0.22 
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Table 4. Best-fit values of the regression coefficients. 


HURRICANE TRANSLATION SPEED (m/s) 

Fig. 6. The feedback factor F„ T as function of h„ and u 7 . The 
contour interval is 10%. This cross section of the parameter space is 
taken at Apl SST = 68 hPa, -rj = 0.8, /., = 5 X 10" 5 s "', T = 0.08°C 
m andfl" = 81%. 


than -60%. These numbers suggest that the SST feed- 
back effect plays a key role in setting hurricane intensity. 
This in turn also means that subsurface oceanic features 
such as fronts or synoptic eddies have the potential to 
significantly affect hurricane intensity. 

While Fig. 6 illustrates the dependence of the SST 
feedback factor on h a and u r for a particular choice of 
(Di) l= 3. 7 the overall dependence of F SST on (D,) [or on 
(jV,)] cannot easily be displayed graphically. Therefore 
an analytic approximation to the dependence of F SST on 
(N,) is sought. While only an approximation to the mod- 
el results, an analytic expression is the most concise 
summary of the shape of F SST in the phase space. 

Inspection of the model results suggested a power 
law dependence of F SST on (N f ) of the form 


with 


(3) 


(4) 


where $> is an unknown function and the exponents 
[A,-] iM) _, are unknown coefficients. The set of 2083 sam- 
ples of F SST can now be used to determine the best-fit 
values of the unknowns. Let 4> be the inverse of 3>. 
Then (4) can be written as 


ln[$(F SST )] = A 0 + 2 A . ln M), 


(5) 


Coefficient 


Best-fit value 


c|)„ 
A„ 
A, 
A, 
A, 
A, 
A, 


-0.87 
12.17 
-1.44 
-0.78 
-0.40 
-0.59 
0.46 


Step 1. Initial guess: <J> 0 = —1. 

Step 2. Given 4> 0 , perform a multilinear least squares 

regression to yield [AJ;^,. 
Step 3. Given values of [A,],^,,; as result of step 2, 

perform a least squares regression to yield <£„. 
Step 4. Go back to step 2 until «£„ does not change 

anymore between iterations. 

This iterative method converges rapidly. The resulting 
best-fit values for the unknowns are listed in Table 4. 
Figure 7 displays the resulting analytic expression for 
F SST as function of z together with all 2083 model runs. 
A histogram of the deviation of the fitted F SST from the 
data is shown in Fig. 8; the standard deviation of the 
fitted F SST from the data is <r = 0.014. 

An analytic expression of the dependence of the SST 
feedback factor on the dimensional parameters [Z> f -] f _, 7 
can be obtained by use of Eqs. (2): 


which is linear in the unknowns [A,] iii0 5 . The function 
$ cannot be optimized objectively without specifying 
a functional form. After detailed inspection of the data 
an exponential form was chosen: 

*(z) = $> 0 e-. (6) 

With these assumptions an iterative method can be used 
to determine the unknown parameters: 


with 


z = .55 


= -.87*r ; 


X TJ - 


30 m/ \6ms-'/ \50 hPa,/ 

r 


5 X 10~ 5 s-'/ \8 X 10- 2 °C m 


1 - H 


(7) 


Reference values for the seven dimensional parameters 
have been used to formulate the equation in a physically 
meaningful form. If all the parameters are equal to their 
reference values the parameter z has a value of z = 0.55 
and the SST feedback factor is F ssr = -0.5. Deviations 
from the reference values change the SST feedback fac- 
tor in a physically intuitive way: a stronger negative 
feedback effect occurs when 

• the oceanic mixed layer is thinner, 

• the storm moves slower, 

• the intensity potential is larger, 

• the storm is of greater horizontal size, 

• the storm occurs at lower latitudes, 

• the thermal stratification below the oceanic mixed lay- 
er is stronger, and 



Fig. 7. The feedback factor f SST as function of the parameter z for all model runs. The solid line is the best-fit function. Many of the 
2083 data points are too close to the best fit line to be visible (see also Fig. 8). 

of all relevant physical processes but rather considers 
the overall effect of these processes. The approach taken 
here therefore consists of two very distinct steps. In the 
first step a simple model of the coupled hurricane-ocean 
system is constructed. This involves selecting a number 
of physical processes that are believed to be relevant to 
the problem and need to be represented adequately in 
the model. In the second step the output from the cou- 
pled model is treated as given and a concise mathe- 
matical description of the data is sought. This second 
step much resembles the analysis of observational data. 
A final third step in which the data is approximated with 
a simple physical model rather than with a statistical 
model is beyond the scope of this paper and is the sub- 
ject of ongoing research. 

6. Conclusions 

Using a simple coupled hurricane-ocean model it was 
demonstrated that the interaction with the ocean sig- 
nificantly reduces the intensity of hurricanes. If the pres- 
sure deficit in the eye of the storm is taken as the in- 
tensity measure, the SST feedback effect can easily cut 
the intensity of a hurricane in half compared to a hy- 
pothetical storm over an ocean with constant SST. Un- 
fortunately, observational data cannot be used to direcdy 
measure SST feedback factors because the necessary 
control storm over an ocean with constant SST does not 
exist. 

Various environmental effects, such as that of back- 
ground shear or of upper-tropospheric disturbances, are 
not included in the simple model. Similarly, the effect 


• the relative humidity in the atmospheric boundary lay- 
er is higher. 

Equation (7) is a very good approximation to the be- 
havior of the coupled model in the explored region of 
the phase space as can be seen in Fig. 8. Its purpose is 
to summarize a rather complex physical process in a 
very concise fashion. Yet unlike the coupled model, the 
statistical regression is a purely mathematical tool. It 
does not know of the physics contained in the model 
equations. This is both its weakness and strength. It is 
weak because it cannot take advantage of the known 
laws of physics governing the problem and thus is valid 
strictly only in the sampled region of the phase space, 
and it is strong because it does not require knowledge 
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of special oceanic situations associated with, for ex- 
ample- warm-core rings, the Gulf Stream, or shallow 
basins and shelf regions, is not considered in the simple 
model. The chosen modeling approach assumes that for 
the majority of storms these additional effects are small 
compared to the SST feedback effect. Conversely, it is 
expected that individual storms in atypical environments 
are not well described by the simple model. Regardless 
of the validity of this basic assumption, it should be 
kept in mind that the SST feedback is superimposed 
onto all other processes affecting hurricane intensity, 
because it directly affects the most fundamental process 
of a tropical cyclone, the transfer of heat from the ocean 
to the atmosphere. 

Theories for the intensity of tropical cyclones (e.g., 
Emanuel 1986, 1995; Holland 1997) suggest that over 
much of the tropical ocean and throughout most of the 
hurricane season there is the potential for very intense 
hurricanes. Yet only few of the observed storms develop 
to the maximum intensity predicted by those theories. 
The recent revision of Emanuel's theory (Bister and 
Emanuel 1998), which accounts for the dissipative heat- 
ing in hurricanes, leads to an even bigger gap between 
the actually attained intensity and the maximum possible 
intensity. The authors believe that the SST feedback 
effect can account for much of this discrepancy. 

The model results presented in this paper cast a new 
light on the effect of the ocean on hurricane intensity. 
Besides the large-scale SST field, the synoptic-scale 
subsurface ocean conditions significantly affect a hur- 
ricane's intensity. A successful intensity forecast there- 
fore requires knowledge of the upper-oceanic conditions 
ahead of the storm. Such information could be collected 
on a routine basis with aircraft expandable bathyther- 
mographs as part of hurricane reconnaissance flights. 

It is hoped that more attention will be focused on the 
role of the ocean in limiting hurricane intensity. Much 
of the theory of turbulent transfer processes both in the 
ocean and at the interface between ocean and atmo- 
sphere is based on laboratory experiments and on the 
extrapolation to hurricane conditions of measurements 
taken at low or moderate wind speeds. In light of the 
fundamental role these transfer processes play in sup- 
plying energy to the hurricane, this aspect of the hur- 
ricane problem seems to be one of the most promising 
for major improvements in hurricane intensity fore- 
casting. 
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